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PERSONAL IMPERATIVE 


A Peace News profile of Michael Tippett 
By Wagaret Tims 


COMPOSER, conductor, teacher, writer, philosopher, tree-planter .. . 


Such 


a man is Michael Tippett, sponsor, ex-Chairman and President-elect of 


the Peace Pledge Union. 


He is also a conscientious objector, who 
went to prison for three months in World 
War Two for refusing to accept a condi- 
tion of exemption from military service. 
It is perhaps this personal imperative of 
the individual conscience which provides 
the key to his complex and wide-ranging 
creative imagination. 


His position in the forefront of living 
English composers is now assured, but it 
was only in 1944, when he 
was already in his fortieth 
year, that Michacl Tippett 
received public recognition 
with his oratorio “ A Child 


of Our Time.” The next 
year his First Symphony 
was performed; and _ his 


Second Symphony, which 
was commissioned by the 
BBC, received its first hear- 
ing at the Festival Hall in 
February this year. 


Meanwhile, in 1955, he 
had enjoyed a considerable 


success with his opera 
“The Midsummer Marri- 
age,” a contemporary in- 


terpretation of the myth of 
the Magic Flute. For this 
he wrote both words and 
music. He says he has been 
thinking about another 
opera for the past two or 
three years and hopes to 
start work on it in the 
autumn. It will have a 
tragic theme taken from 
The Iliad, re-stated in 
modern terms. At present 
he is writing a Children’s 
Cantata for the centenary 
of a girls’ school, with 
verses specially written by 
Christopher Fry. 


Michael Tippett has never been an ivory- 
tower artist. After a spell of teaching he 
entered adult education, working for the 
London County Council and the Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society. In 1932 he 
was invited to conduct an orchestra of un- 
employed musicians at Morley College, 
where he was appointed Musical Director 
in 1940 and remained for eleven years. 


x 


He has been deeply concerned with the 
relation of the individual to society, and 
in the making of his social philosophy he 
has drawn from such diverse thinkers as 
Marx, Jung and Eliot. He feels that the 
problem of the creative artist in particular 
has become acute in contemporary society; 
and most acute in totalitarian regimes. 
Because the artist in his soul is unassail- 
able and uncontrollable, he is the greatest 
threat to totalitarianism and the greatest 
sufferer from it. 


The artist in Eastern Europe, says 
Michael Tippett, undergoes Calvary; many 
poets have gone mad or shot themselves. 
What would he do? “TI don’t know,” he 
says. “T thank God I’m not there and 
don’t have to experience that particular 
Calvary.” He is not, therefore, amongst 
those who believe that there would be little 
difference between an American and a 
Russian occupation of this country. 


In two recent broadcasts talks, entitled 
“Too Many Choices,” he discussed the 
problems of adjustment of the individual to 
a world that is technologically one but 
emotionally and spiritually in chaos. He 
explained how the symbols of truth change 


‘© renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the bosis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.I 


from generation to generation and from 
country to country: the Holy Trinity ts 
superseded by the Sputnik. 

Most people accept the ruling dynamic 
‘and sacrifice the values which society dis- 
courages. But the minority individual who 
is aware of the suppressed values in society 
must constantly select and sacrifice in order 
to behave satisfactorily both towards society 
and towards himself. There is a minority 
which can only fulfil its faculties in oppo- 


Michael Tippett 


sition to the dominant attitude, which can- 
not and should not conform to the pre- 
vailing standards. 


It may be that in the great industrial 
upsurge of society the artist has to be sacri- 
ficed. But there are some who apprehend 
a different challenge and a different re- 
sponse, whose function it is to uphold the 
neglected humane values. In some societies 
the expression of inner values is impossible 
and they must remain silent. In our society 
it is merely discouraged. Let us be thank- 
ful for even a truncated Third Programme, 
he concluded, and “ wear our tribulation 
like a rose.” 


* 


Michael Tippett does not regard it as his 
particular mission to explore the basis of a 
peaceful society. His job is to write music. 
He believes, however, that such a society 
must be worked out in political action, and 
to be effective it must embrace many points 
of view. To him, the only absolute answer 
is the peace pledge, because “ you can only 
control yourself.” His pacifism has a 
moral basis, but he would not mind if 
society came to it on expedient grounds. 
In his limited public work he gives priority 
to the Peace Pledge Union. He is also a 
sponsor of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament and supported the Easter march 
to Aldermaston. 


Why, it may be wondered, has this pro- 
fusely creative composer been led to paci- 
fism? It is surely inevitable. Michael 
Tippett is a true child of his time, although 
a rare one. The intensity of his vision has 
not blinded him to the common human 
need, nor diminished the supreme import- 
ance of the individual person. He has a 
disarmingly friendly approach. 


In his spare time he likes to plant trees 
in the Sussex country side. As a creator, 
he is continually meeting the contemporary 
challenge, and seeking an appropriate re- 
sponse. That he has found the right one, 
the children of the future may have cause 
to acknowledge with gratitude. 


Realistie peace-making £E 
in the | 


By WILFRED WELLOCK 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on a “ Realistic Peace Polic 
Wellock, lecturer, economist and former Labour MP for Stourbridge. 


SINCE the end of the second world war, the entire East has been 4 


two burning aims: 


1. The eradication of Colonialism and, 
following from this, the attainment of 
political and economic freedom; 


2. The shaking off of its various feudal 
and caste systems in favour of some 
form of democratic government in 
more or less industrialised societies. 


As to the precise nature of these new 
societies, there is much confusion of 
thought, since the three recognised Western 
systems—Capitalism, Socialism and Com- 
munism—are only vaguely understood by 
the majority, 


The competing systems 


Capitalism is associated with imperialism, 
territorial and financial, but also with 
Socialism, where both socialist and capi- 
talist governments support the extension of 
self-government to colonial territories. 


Communism, on the other hand, is iden- 
tified with anti-colonialism and also with 
the ruthless suppression of feudalism and 
landlordism, facts which make a powerful 
appeal to Eastern peasantries and incline 
them towards Communist revolution and 
rule. But the anti-Stalin revolution and the 
unexpected repressive action of Russia in 
Hungary have shaken confidence and split 
Communist Parties everywhere. 


The political outlook is thus uncertain. 


Britain’s opportunity 


The United States still remains an enigma 
in the East. Her financial and technical 
aid, often spectacular and always appre- 
ciated, is yet regarded with suspicion, as so 
often it is connected with the extension of 
America’s political, economic and military 
Power inspired by fear and hatred of 
Communism. 


At present Britain stands in better stead 
than formerly. But a British Government 
which courageously announced a policy of 
total unilateral disarmament and co-opera- 
tion with all her colonial territories in order 
to assist them towards self-government and 
a social order which unified spiritual and 
material values, would make an indelible 
impression on the imagination of every 
under-developed country and win their sup- 
port for programmes to further those ends. 


f am not without hope that the new 
Russian revolution will become increasingly 
concerned with unifying material and 
spiritual values in the way of life of the 
common people, and that in due course 
Russia will be willing to co-operate with a 
disarmed Britain in proposing a_ great 
scheme of social development the 
Middle East. 


Were that to happen, America, unable 
any longer convincingly to sustain the fear 
of Russian aggression, might participate, 


in 


Crucial problem—oil 


Were these three powers to call a con- 
ference of all the Arab countries, also 
Turkey and Israel, along with themselves 
and France, to go to the roots of the pro- 
blems connected with the oil industry, 
social advancement and territorial adjust- 
ments, the world political outlook, and the 
course of history would quickly change. 


The purpose of such a conference would 
be to ascertain the social, economic, poli- 
tical and financial situation of every Arab 
State, also the total oi] income of the 
entire area; and to propose the distribution 
of that income on terms more favourable 
than those now prevailing to the countries 
which contain the oil in order to speed up 
their social advancement, and for the same 
Purpose make special allocations to the 
Arab States which have no oil. 


Moreover, since it is most important that 
all the under-developed countries of the 
East should have Eastern oil at prices 
based on Eastern costs of production, the 
conference should consider whether the 
policy of pinning the price of Middle East 


East 


yy,” by Wilfred 


jnued. 
oil to that of America should be contin 


act 
In regard to the East in general, ne ie 
must be faced that there can be no re ; 
from military domination oF the fe 
nuclear war so long as the under- holté 
countries restrict themselves a Ole 
between the Capitalist and the 
ideologies, 


anti- 
That conflict is based on a false 


, ; née ig 0 
thesis, for neither alternative pepe 
Arcadia or one step nearer to worl? 

onal ¢ , 


but to endless social and internation ee 
war. In each there is perpetual 1” 
tension. 

The anti-Stalin revolution reveals 
cleavages between the proletariat an 
reigning dictatorship, and between 
Stalinist and the anti-Stalinist sections: 


In the US the feverish demand iy et 
rising levels of consumption of 80S os: 
services is rapidly driving America’ 
panding cconomy into extravagan 
no one seems able to prevent OF oe ¥ 

Britain, no longer a great power, ee: i 
position to choose between becom S, 
military and financial satellite of oe 
and finding her true metier in moral l¢ 
ship. 


Hope—from India 
' j 
The solution lies in the cultivation a 
qualitative civilisation, and the era 
hope of this happening resides 19 (0 
where gallant attempts are being M™* 
found its future on the Gandhian 60" 


of Village Republics, 


by 
They are being challenged, of courses 

the advocates of Western industri) 

whose ardour, however, is being some 

cooled by the necessity of slowing jack 

India’s second five-year plan owing '° 

of capital, ; 


This hold-up has the merit of aff ai 
time for reflection and, as India's 1°". 
great, may speed up village develop™™ 

Happily, Prime Minister Nehru wal 
appear to be facing up to the realities 
the situation in that he admits the Ne°: 
of setting a limit to industrial giant 
and of reserving wide areas of produc by 
for cottage and village industries 4! ws 
small-power machines to be devise! em 
new technology. In addition, he mas itt 
phasised the necessity of India jal 
founded on well integrated agro-in 
villages, 


A new civilisation 


wlll | 
It may well be, therefore, that India new 


become the leader and teacher of > pic 
type of civilisation in the East—one " iné 
unifies spiritual and material values ! 
interest of human wholeness, pt 
Today the State of Kerala, in India, I: 
a Communist Government. Accor “al 
Vinoba Bhave, the Gandhian found?’ di 
the Land Gift Movement (who has #!fio) 
secured as voluntary gifts over 4,0 nts) 
acres for distribution to landless Pe4%* jn 
carried his campaign into Kerala 4 oo 
vited the Communists to study his m¢! r 
They did so, often, and discussed Tj 
with Vinoba, being greatly imPl™, op 
Vinoba has since declared that his men 
will give Communism its greatest chal 
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ENTHUSIASM 
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FOR U.S. 


700 walk to U.N. 
By BOB LUITWEILER 


The mectings were always packed and 
enthusiastic, with the attenders signing the 
petitions to the UN in great numbers. 


Walkers came from almost every Eastern 
State, and from California, Ohio, Michigan, 
and West Virginia. 

Vivian Davenport, aged 65, came all the 
way from Florida to walk every step from 
Philadelphia. Joe Horton, aged 10, and 
Wanda and Marty Webb, ages 13 and I1, 
walked more than the whole way, running 
back and forth passing out leaflets. 


A few walkers with swollen feet and 
enormous blisters took a day off, but the 


PEACE MARCH 


outside of town for a very searching and 
friendly discussion. 


Non-violence succeeds 


In New York, the Walk was constantls 
picketed by a car-load of Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters who were convinced the 
Walk was  Communist-inspired. These 
courageous men who had experienced both 
Nazi and Communist tyranny were so 
excited that conversation with them was at 
first almost impossible. 

Finally, as the Saturday morning Times 
Square poster walk ended at Bryant Plaza 
for a street meeting, the Hlungarians des- 
cended from their auto and approached 
the walkers’ gathering. Jittery police tried 
chasing them away, but the Walk leaders 
intervened and the Hungarians were per- 
mitted to remain a few feet distant. 


Marchers of the Connecticut contingent of the American March for Peace at a mect- 
ing on the steps of The First Church of Christ, New Haven, Connecticut, before begin- 


ing their march. 


Another contingent converged on New York from Philadelphia. 


More pictures in Aldermaston Supplement. 


rain-soaked clothes and lame legs daunted 
no one. 


Walkers from many states 


Spontaneous participation from unknown 
people came from every direction. On 
the day of departure from Philadelphia, 
the group was joined by a lorry driver who 
heard of the Walk on the radio, and come 
to join without taking time for breakfast. 
Many of our New York walkers were com- 
pletely new to any of the co-operating or- 
ganisations, which included Peacemakers, 
War Resisters League, several Quaker 
Meetings, and branches of the American 
Friends Service Committee, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 


Included were large contingents of 
school and college students who promise 
to become more active in pacifist clforts, 
More than 20 were eager to start walking 
to Washington, DC the day after the 
Walk ended. 


The Walk for Peace took the peace mes- 
sage out of the meeting rooms and churches 
on to the highways and by-ways where the 
less intellectually minded people could feet 
a part and participate. 

Spontancous help came all along the way. 
A baker rushed out of his store and thrust 
several loaves of bread into the arms of a 
walker. A grocery store and a farmer 
supplied eggs and other food for breakfast. 
Fruit stands gave apples at half price. 
People on the street even handed money 
to walkers. 

One cold and rainy day a walker passing 
out leaflets went into a print shop. 


VYhe proprietor accepted a leaflet and 
said, “My, F wish I could help you 
people.” Looking at the walker with 
water streaming down his neck, he took 
his best hat off the rack and offered it 
to the bare-headed walker. 


Ninety per cent of the time the walkers 
met friendly and encouraging grectings 
from the people along the way. A few 
times, however, their non-violence was 


sorely tested. 


The New England walkers were des- 


cended upon by a car-load of black-shirted 


boys who had been encouraged by an 


American Fascist organisation. 


A motherly greeting by one of the hos- 


tesses disarmed them, and later that even- 
ing—because the police prohibited the boys 
from accepting the walkers’ invitation to 
the evening mceting—David Dellinger and 
several other Walk-leaders met the boys 


As various speakers denounced — the 
tyranny of both Soviet and Western im- 
perialism and the importance of non- 
violence to achieve real freedom and peace, 
other walkers finally succeeded in having 
friendly conversations with the Hungarians, 
who were invited to speak to the street 
meeting. 


At the evaluation meeting that aftcr- 
noon, they came to participate and not 
only apologised for their actions, but 
invited one of the walkers to come to 
their meeting and speak on non-violence. 


The Walk for Peace, inspired by Gandhi's 
Salt March to the Sea, was conceived at 
the Peacemakers’ annual conference last 
December in Washington, DC. 


Success of an idea 


A continuation of the kind of projects 
the Peacemaker movement has sponsored 
since its inception in 1948, the Walk was 
also intended to help publicise the adven- 
ture of the Golden Rule, the 30-foot ketch 
whose four crew members are sailing into 
the Pacific H-bomb testing area in an effort 
to stop the tests by Gandhian action. 


The enthusiastic response of New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic peace groups re- 
sulted in the addition of the New Haven 
Walk and later a group on Long Island, 
including Katrina Huntington, wife of a 
Golden Rule crew member, organised a 
two-day walk from there. 


The publicity received for the cause of 
peace could not be bought for millions of 
dollars. | Nation-wide radio and TV pro- 
grammes gave the Walk extensive cover- 
age. Front page pictures and stories, al- 
most all sympathetic, were carried not only 
by all the leading New York, New Eng- 
land, New Jersey and Philadelphia papers 
—including two excellent New York Times 
front-page stories—but also by smaller 
Newspapers in cities and towns along the 
routes. Pictures and stories were carried 
in foreign countries, including Japan, and 
Moscow Radio carried several mentions of 


the Walk. 


The spontaneous participation by walk- 


ers, Press, and public leads us to feel that 
indeed we were reaching a deep-felt desire 
on the part of Americans for an end to 
nuclear testing and a beginning of disarma- 
ment. 
often stated question: “ But what can I— 
a little guy—do for peace?” 


And that we ‘were answering the 
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OPPORTUNITY 
—— WE 
he 


sold an extra 
thousand copies of 
Peace News on the Alder- 
maston March. 

There is a greatly in- 
creased interest in all that 
Peace News stands for, a 
realisation that the first 


FaN. 
Fund seeds of mass non-violent 
action were sown during 


four days of Easter 1958, 


This is a time of great opportunity. Pass 
on extra copics of Peace News to your 
friends now. And, please, if you can help 
the Peace News Fund, we need that help 
at the present time more than ever before. 


THE EDITOR. 


Contributions received since March 28: 
£59 14s. 4d. 


We need £1,738 by the end of the year. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to Lady 
Clare Annesley, Joint Treasurer, Peuce 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, NA. 


To guide readers who wish to beneftt 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested: 

. and 1 give the sum of £........ free 
of duty to Peace News, Ltd., the principal 
place of business of which is at 3 Black- 
stock Road, Stoke Newington, in the 
County of London. 


Scotch campaign 
against the Bomb 


A SCOTTISH Council for Nuclear Dis- 
+ armament has now been formed, Its 
object is “to campaign for the ending of 
all nuclear weapon tests and the abolition 
of nuclear weapons.” 


The Council is “indifferent to the polliti- 
cal and religious sympathies of its sup- 
porters” and proposes to work in close 
co-operation with the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament in England, 


Membership is on payment of an annual 
subscription of five shillings, which, with 
any enquiries, should be sent to Mr, Ian 
Hamnett, Hon. Secretary, SCND, 72 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh 3, 


Special postal offer 


8 


fo new readers 


News 2S. 6d. 


NEWS 
(US 13 weeks for $1) 


PEACE NEWS 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 


OR hand this 
fo your newsagent 


Pleasc deliver PEACE NEWS 
to me weekly 


a a 
PEACE NEWS STANDARD RATES 
3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4 

Great Britain and Abroad (Sea Mail) 
Three months 8s.; six months 16s.; one year 30s. 
AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
N. Africa and Middle East 
Three months 8s. 8d.; six months 17s. 4d.; 
one year 34s. 
India, South, Kast and West Africa 
America and South-East Asia 
Three months 93. 9d.; aix months 192, 6d.; 
one year 38s. 
Austrailia and Far East 
Three months 10s. 10d.; six months 22s. 8d.; 
one year 42s. 
in US and) allorartanat cane eles 
P of America, our 
se Of, le Amasean Frans Saris Come 
jou +. Philadel; 7, 
$5 year $1 thres months. “aie 
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Early warning 

AN important part of the US defence 

system is a monster radar network, the 
Distant Early Warning system of the 
Arctic, to -give the US Strategic Air Com- 
mand the earliest possible intimation of 
Russian aeroplanes or missiles (15 minutes 
in the case of missiles) directed towards 
America, 

As soon as the radar alert is received 
some of the 3,000 US long-range bombers, 
loaded with H-bombs, are set in flight 
towards Russia. 

It is not only aeroplanes or missiles that 
are indicated on the radar screen, however. 
Meteors or electronic disturbances can pro- 
duce the same indications on the screens. 

This has happened on a number of 
oceasions, and each time the loaded US 
bombers have been set off and have 
travelled thousands of miles towards 
their allotted targets in Russia, 

In cach case the error has been detected 
in time and the US bombers have becn re- 
called. The safeguard against the initial 
error being transformed into a world catas- 
trophe, i: is claimed, is the requirement 
that the pilot at a specified stage of his 
journey has to receive coded instructions to 
continue. If he does not get this instruc- 
tion he is to turn back. 

This system, described by a Strategic Air 
Command spokesman as a “powerfully 
simple plan,” is called rather grimly, not 
to say ominously, ‘“ Fail Safe.” The SAC 
spokesman regarded it as a guarantee 
against error—‘ human or mechanical.” 


After the recent descent of an H-bomb 
upon a farm in South Carolina as a result 
of a mechanical defect in a bombing aero- 
plane the SAC spokesman’s assurance 
would seem to be rather optimistically all- 
embracing. Suppose this had happened at 
some point in Northern Siberia, after the 
Russian military authorities had received 
their warning of the incoming bombing 
planes. Whatever their reaction might be 
“Fail Safe” would hardly be sufficiently 
powerfully simple to avert it. 

The New York Post also raises the ques- 
tion of what happens when the Russians 
have detected the US bomber flight—a real 
one—before the error has been detected by 
the Strategic Air Command. 

It wants to know whether the Russians 
have an infallible plan for the correction 
of the mistake. It may be hoped that the 
Russians arc not also likely to develop a 
Distant Early Warning system that will 
similarly register aeroplanes, meteors and 
electronic disturbances ! 


Insane statesmanship 


N the leading article last week we re- 

marked that the experiments in the pro- 
duction of “clean” H-bombs to replace 
the “dirty” ones should clearly be under- 
taken as a work of co-operation between 
the US and Russian Governments. This 
was the logic of the business. 


The difficulty was that to follow present 
policies out to their logical consequences 
would be to make too apparent their essen- 
tial insanity, 

We wrote too hastily. Those who are 
leading us are not so shy of the conse- 
quences of their insane logic. The US 
Defence Secretary, Mr. Neil MacElroy, in 
a speech to the National Press Club last 
week, revealed that the US Government 
had given consideration to a proposal to 
exchange “clean” US H-bombs against 
Russian “ dirty” ones. 

There was a doubt, however, remarked 
Mr. MacElroy, whether in case of war the 
United States would be able to count on 
the Russians to use the clean bombs and 
not the others, 


Perhaps this question, so important for 
the peace of the world, is a matter that can 
be resolved at the ‘‘Summit” conference ! 


Big Brother will 
still wateh 


ME. KHRUSHCHOV, when he spoke at 

Stalinvaros, was not after all giving 
the Hungarians an assurance that there 
would be no further interference by Russia 
in their affairs if they were again to seek 
to change their political system. Or so he 
says. 


— i 


(int [aes 
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He claims that he was misreported and 
so far from promising no interference he 
warns the peoples of all the Russian satel- 
lite states that if they are under the illusion 
that their national independence, which 
Russia will of course respect, gives them 
the right to make their own decisions as to 


ul a Ta 
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a 


all 


| 


FRITH 


better watch out, 
of it. 

_For some reason the pressmen from out- 
side Russia were not permitted to enter the 
hal at a later meeting in Hungary where 
Mr, Khrushchov delivered an address. 
They took note of it from a loudspeaker 


for Russia will have none 


the way they will be governed, 


they had relay outside the hall. 
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A QUESTION OF DEMAGOGY 


\JOST pacifists, we think, follow the activities and pronouncements 


of Mr. Ian Mikardo, MP, with considerable sympathy. 

Though not a pacifist, he has shown sympathy with the pacifist outlook 
and has given ungrudging and valuable assistance on the economic section of 
the Standing Joint Pacifist Committee’s report “ Unarmed.” 

It is, therefore, in no unfriendly spirit that we refer to his article “Stop 
Knocking the Poor Politicians ” in last week’s Tribune. It raises an issue, how- 
ever, we believe should be faced by those engaged in political work. 

Mr. Mikardo is bothered about some things said at the Reading meeting 
during the Aldermaston March and at the Central Hall meeting which opened 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

At the Reading meeting, says Mr. Mikardo, The Rev, Michacl Scott declared 
that the people of the country could only get the nuclear policy they wanted by 
turning their backs on all politicians and all parties. The real enemy was the 
“ party line.” This latter statement got the biggest cheer of the evening. This 
attitude, Mr. Mikardo rightly says, has also been expressed by other campaign 
spokesmen. He calls it “at best a piece of cheap demagogic claptrap.” 

There is a reasonable area of disagreement on the role of party disciplines. 
But to discuss the matter on this basis is to divert attention from the point 
Michael Scott and others are making. 


* * 


J(AR from being “cheap demagogic claptrap ” it is really an attempt 


to warn those who have whole-heartedly supported the campaign 
and the Aldermaston March against the avalanche of demagogy to which they 
are now being subjected. 

Mr. Mikardo complains that A. J. P. Taylor at the Central Hall mecting 
made “the totally untrue statement that there was no difference between the 
nuclear policies of the Conservative Party and the Labour Party and that he 
got a cheap cheer for it.” 

Mr. Mikardo points out that the Campaign's objects set out in the Ieaficts 
were practically identical with ollicial Labour Party policy. This last point is 
true. But Mr. Mikardo is surely aware that after that meeting the Campaign's 
policy statement was radically revised on the lines of the speeches that had 
struck the keynote of the Campaign. 

That there is no difference between the otticial nuclear policies of the two 
political parties may not have been strictly correct. But it is completely true 
that there is no significant difference between official Labour and Conservative 
policy in this field. 

Far from it being a piece of demagogic claptrap for Michael Scott to insist 
on this fact, he was sounding a very necessary warning that the growing number 
of people associating themselves with the present campaign were about to be 
subjected to a counter-campaign that was the very essence of cheap demagogy. 

Mr. Mikardo and the Tribune group must be aware that this is the character 

of the present Labour Party campaign. 
‘ Suspending the construction of the missile bases as a bargaining counter in 
international negotiations instead of actually having the bases themselves as a 
bargaining counter, is not a genuine difference in policy but a mere hustings 
trick. So is the similar conditional suspension of the tests. Of the two attitudes 
to the Summit talks, little as they may like Mr, Macmillan’s policy, most people 
who are inspired by the Campaign against nuclear weapons will prefer it as 
being more honest than that of the Labour Party. 

We fully recognise that Mr. Mikardo and other Labour representatives not 
in agreement with the Labour Party’s nuclear weapon policy are in a diflicult 
position. We do not presume to advise them as to how they should resolve 
their difliculties. 


* * 


T is however in far from an unfriendly sense that we sound a 
warning, 

The thousands who have now been roused on the issue of the H-bomb are 
secking to break through the frustrations that have been created by bi-partisan 
policies in this matter, which have resulted in their effective disenfranchiscment. 
Most of these see through the present very obyious Labour Party manoeuvre, 

There is, however, a wing of the Labour Party, in which Mr. Mikardo has 
a distinguished place, to which many people .think they may look for the 
expression of their views, These people cannot shut their eyes to the possibility 
that this wing may be used merely as a misleading party instrument. 

Tolerance of differing views within the Party may be used to get electoral 
advantages through an appeal to the new temper in the present campaign, only 
to be followed by the clamping down of the Party discipline as a means of 
corralling in the House those who have strayed from the Party tine in the 
constituencies, 

This is the development that would threaten to discredit the Parliamentary 
system—not the attention drawn by Michacl Scott, A. J. P. Taylor and others 
to the pjain facts of the situation. 
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If their non-admission meant thal vi 
they were to be permitted to Tepe ot t0 
words of Mr. Khrushchov they were 2 “ 
be given facilities for onset & exglil 
action of his audience this could ¢% und 
why Mr. Khrushchov had decided Sars ri 
a different note from the one he 


sounded previously. 


Militarist scientists 


E should like to draw particular om 

tion to the serious character ston 
facts brought out in Mr. I. F. 
account of the operations of the 
Energy Commission summarise 
week’s issue of Peace News. 


Among a number of instance 
mistreatment of scientific truth by 
who have become militarists first 1 
tists a very poor second was 
given of what happened in Be 
“test of testing” undertaken by 'e 
last September when a quite sma 4 
explosion was carried out 
Its purpose was to test the dista 
it could be detected. 


On the day following, the Pressel 
sent were told that the AEC assum 
had been borne out by this experiment aed 
that the explosion could not be deted 
more than a few hundred miles away. 
information was used as material 1 7 


3 of the 


nee at Wl 


urged against the proposal for an 4 
cessation of tests. 
is 


Early in March the AEC issued 
official and considered statement 0” 
matter. It claimed that the shock 
been recorded more than 250 mil 
Some enquiries were made 
of the AEC, however, and The New at 
Times reported on March 12 thal 00 
were recordings of the explosion up !0 
miles away. Following this revelation aie 
AEC published a correction of its © 
statement and admitted that the explo 
had been recorded as far away aS Al 
2,320 miles. 


Six months had passed without the age 
having apparently made any attempt 
check its earlier misleading statement 
very far from the truth. 


It is impossible to believe that rere 
sible’ scientists would have been 8° 13 
different to the results of their own of 
this, and it was evident that the kine 
information had been put out that wale 
suit the policy of Dr. Libby and Dr. ir 
In every statement issued by these and 
AEC colleagucs it must be rememPr 
that it is military strength with whic ib 
are concerned far more than they are 
the declaration of scientific truth. 


lndian Communis™ | 


TINHE Congress of the Indian Commu 

Party held last week reached deci® ey 
which, if genuinely intended and hones! 
adhered to, will mean that there is " . 
Communist Party in the world whic of 
poses to found itself on the principlé 
social democracy. 


4 e 

Setting it on record that India '8 be 
only Asian country where the Commu" 
Party has been given the opportunity. 
free parliamentary expression, the api? 
gress—claiming to represent a ‘members, 
of 230,000—has adopted an amendment : 
its aims asserting a right of fre 
organisation of opposition parties soa a 
Communist Government “so long 48 
abide by the constitution of the country 


Asserting that the attachment of ide 
Indian population to non-violence has. mary 
the Communist Party's revolutio’ ig 
ideology more of a hindrance than pore 
the Congress has declared that it c47 
to achieve its ends, “ full democracy ty 
Socialism”, by peaceful means at 
out armed revolution. 


Tt will be interesting to see how 
Communist Parties react to this dectarat Mt 
for freedom of political organisa nga 
is what the Nagy Government in ow! 
was seeking to establish when overt rh 
by Russian military power. 

We must confess that we do not om 
too much reliance on the new deciaral om 
after the experiences of various P 
groups associated with “unity” pa! ties 
Eastern Europe under Communist len 
ship. work” 

Much may depend in India on the 
ing out of the present Communist let jg in 


bination in the Government of 
South-West India. 


VEL h MEET Fe Meer omnat ge tty 


we Wire ieee ried 
Pe ek ee —— 
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f 
“W of the 5,000 marchers arriving in absolute silence at Aldermaston. Several 
thousand well-wishers lined the road. 


The circular semaphore sign for “ND” 


is the symbol for nuclear disarmament. 


1 A ; 
archers passing Hyde Park Corner on: the. first leg of their journey after leaving Trafalgar Square. Among those near 


head. of . the procession are Harold Steele, Bayard Rustin, Dr. Alex Comfort, John Baird, MP, and Frank Allaun, MP, 


‘ 


. JAMARCH FROM: | 


Gees. é ; a ey : Bayard Rustin talking with one of the 
Hounslow Saturday morning in pouring rain with Dr. Donald Soper at the head of the procession. marchers. 


Marchers in open country. Marchers picnicking during Sunday’s lunchbreak at Know! Hill 


The Good Friday meeting in 


TRAFALGAR SQ. 


By Constance Willis and Bernard Boothroyd 


“ MPHIS is Good Friday,” said Canon 

L. John Collins of St. Paul’s, “ and 
you may wonder why a clergyman 
should be addressing this meeting in- 
stead of a meeting in Church. 


“The answer is quite simple, Good 
Friday stands supremely for a moral 
principle, and this busincss of hydrogen 
bombs and nuclear weapons is supremely 
a moral issue. 


“I believe myself that the Cross is a 
much more important symbol than the 
sword, and this march to Aldermaston and 
this campaign will succeed primarily be- 
cause it is, in fact, the right thing.” 


Without the people’s consent 


He hoped that “the Government, the 
Opposition and all concerned” would take 
note of ‘the rising tide of British opinion 
that we will no longer put up with this 
sort of policy which is made in our name 
and without our consent.” 

Philip Toynbee described himself as an 
extremist. “I am in favour of total uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament by the whole 
of the West,” he said. 

By the East also, he added: but “we 
must operate where we can have any in- 
fluence.” 

The campaign was supported by. people 
of different sorts. and opinions, but wherever 
they differed they must unite on the prac- 
tical things that can be done now. 


Afraid—and rightly so 


“We are accused of basing our policy on 
fear,” he said. “I accept that accusation; 
we are afraid. 

“In a fearful situation people who 
are not afraid are not supremely brave 
but sub-humanly stupid.” 

But he hoped they had the guts to be 
afraid for others as well, realising that the 
horror which lay over them would disinte- 
grate not only Trafalgar Square, but the 
Red Square, Moscow, and Times Square, 
New York, 

Good people in the past had believed in 
the unity of the human race. Today it was 
an absolute fact. In a nuclear war all 
nations, belligerent and otherwise, would 
suffer, 


Why not use the right words ? 


Let us get rid, he said, of the old- 
fashioned vocabulary their opponents were 
using, 

“Death rather than dishonour,” they 
said. But “could anything be more dis- 
honourable than to press the button which 
releases these ghastly things on men, 
women and children all over the world ? 
It would be the ultimate dishonour.” 

Again, a notable politician said recently, 
“T hope the freo peoples of the world 
would prefer a fight to a surrender.” 

“Why don’t they use the right words?” 
he asked. The word “fight” no longer 
had any true meaning. It suggested 


something gallant; but there was nothing 

gallant about nuclear weapons pouring 

down on helpless people. “It is hideous, 

futile, dishonourable.” 

Even a Russian occupation was prefer- 
able to nuclear warfare. “Let us have the 
guts to fight them by spiritual resistance. 


That is where courage will really be 
needed.” 
Bayard Rustin, a member of _ the 


American committee Non-Violent Action 
Against Nuclear Weapons, declared that 
“In the United States there is a great deal 
more going on than most people would 
gather from what the Press report in 
Britain, or what is reported in the American 
Press. 

Four men in a _ ketch—costing about 
$50,000 to get them out there—taking the 
view that, come what may, even if they are 
burnt to death, they are going to sail into 
the test area if they can possibly make it, 
as a protest of the best in humanity—Rus- 
sian, English, French, as well as Ameri- 
can.” 


Unilateral action—no strings 
Mr. Rustin declared that in the new 
international situation in which mankind 


Aldermaston and 


Auschwitz 


NEARING Aldermaston on Mon- 

*" day, some of the long procession 
heard a parson call from an upper 
window of his house: 

“Where do you think you're 
going? Your policy will take us 
straight to Siberia!” 

If the procession had had a single 
voice, to express what alone its feet 
could say, it might have replied: 

“We think we are going to see 
where our Vord, and your Lord, is 
being crucified. And we think he is 
walking with us now.” 

Aldermaston and Auschwitz both 
begin with an A, and both have the 
same purpose—mass extermination. 
The vast spread of the British City 
of Destruction in a heathy rural re- 
treat; the trim buildings in post- 
Festival-of-Britain style, innocent and 
gay and fresh, yet all for death—it 
was worth coming all that way just 
to see them in the clear spring air of 
Easter Monday. 

The Auschwitz that all of us in 
Britain are paying for, but are not 
allowed to enter and inspect; the 
lovely university college of murder, 
fenced round with wire, armed guards 
and police dogs. 

Aldermaston: guardian of our Way 
of Life, ensuring that we and the 
parson are not sent to Siberia, but 
that all of us are sent to kingdom 
come instead, and God's show shut 
up soon. 

—From The Friend, Editorial, 
April 11. 


faced annihilation, 
settle this problem 
as nations within 
their own interests. 

s: There must be unilateral action by a 
single nation, come what may. There must 
be no strings attached, and we must be 
prepared to take the danger of it, 

“This is what we are asking our nation 
to do. There are thousands of people in 
the United States who are prepared to 
stand behind this. Mr, Dulles does not 
speak for the best in the United States. 


Direct action needed 


ze Our problem basically is not sa 
different from that of millions in the world. 
We cannot find political expression in 
Washington. This means there must be a 
new responsibility amongst people, and 
nothing short of a social organisation of 
Personal responsibility will do it. 

“We must use our bodies in direct 
action, non-co-operation, whatever is re- 
quired to bring our Government to its 
senses.” 

Turning to an example of the type of 
action he was speaking of, Mr. Rustin said: 
“In the United States when Government 
officials and the major political parties 
would not give justice to the masses of 
People in the South the people found 
strength and power when they organised 
themselves for direct action.” 

The Negroes of Montgomery, who con- 
ducted a year-long bus boycott against 
racial segregation, said: ‘‘ We are going to 
accept responsibility ourselves. We will 
not co-operate with discrimination.” 

This action had achieved “ tremendous 
results,” and today Negroes in Montgomery 
“are riding with dignity because they were 
Prepared to accept the sacrifice of 
walking.” 


The Negroes’ motto 


The inspiration had come from “ the 
tremendous thing which Gandhi had done 
when he got the Indian people to say, with- 
out violence, “ We want freedom,” and also 
because of the example of the non-violent 
resisters in South Africa. 

Mr, Rustin did not believe that Ameri- 
cans 20 years ago wanted the world power 
the country had today, 

“I am not sure we are capable of 
meeting the challenge without the help 
of Europe.” Perhaps not until Euro- 
peans stood up and declared they did not 
want US military aid “can we get the 
United States to stop.” 

In behaving responsibly in this situation 
“we must take the motto used by the 
Negroes in Montgomery. Although they 
are lynched, beaten, discriminated against, 
they accept the slogan: 

“We shall not co-operate with Govern- 
ment or authority where it is wrong, but, 
on the other hand, when we protest we do 
it on the understanding that not one hair 
of one head of one white person is to be 
harmed in our struggle. We are non- 
violent because injury to one is injury to 
all.” 

Harold Steele, who attempted to reach 
Christmas Island last year in protest against 
the British nuclear tests, said that when the 
march was first proposed they envisaged 
only 40 or 50 people. 

They might take courage, he said, from 
the huge concourse gathered there and 
from the interest and goodwill through- 
out the country. 

He then proposed a minute of silence in 
memory of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and 
asked that they remember also all who 
suffered from the way of violence—on the 
Burma road, in Cyprus, Kenya, Suez, and 
above all today, in Algeria, and in so doing 
determine to dedicate themselves to this 
great cause, 


Make our statesmen understand 


The present arms race was denounced as 
“the most dangerous and evil competition 


“We are not going to 
while we go on acting 
the power struggle in 


NO MARCHERS IN 
CAR INCIDENT 


N a statement to the Press, Hugh 

Brock, Chairman of the Aldermaston 
March Committee declared: “We are 
glad to note the admission by Mr. 
Norris McWhirter in the BBC Woman's 
Hour Programme that the Incident in- 
volving Mr, McWhirter’s car occurred 
before the marchers arrived in the field 
on Easter Monday, and that none of the 


marchers were involved in the incident.” 


derwood 
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Dr. Martin Nieméller speaking 
mass rally at Aldermaston. 
—_———— 


to which men have ever applied thelr in 
genuity,” by Michael Foot. 
“Of course we would all 
statesmen of the great nations meet togel re 
and discuss how to end the arms races 


like to see tH 


said. ; ; a 
But at present when they did a ee eeting 

even more when they were not 
: the arms 


instead of calculating how to stop | 
race they only calculated the military 


i ions. 
vantages of their own natio wg new 


Therefore they must find 
formula for stopping the race and chang? 
the outlook for humanity. Le saith 


This campaign and this march, ni 
were a means of telling our repre a 
tives that they must hear and unders 
what we say, 
“).. Wwe are going to 

country in greater and greater num 
until Britain stands up to give 4. 
better lead than we have been 8!¥! 
the past.” 


rouse ss 


ng ® 


Ceasing tests is not enough . 
a 


Russia had offered to stop the tests, ost 
whatever her motive, it would be 4 a 
dishonourable thing if Britain said We 
going to continue, the 

But ceasing tests was not enough, for 
arms race could still continue. pritals 

Therefore the proudest thing ‘it 
could do would be to break the d¢# 

and say “we in this country put 80! 

thing far above military calculation® 

This was only the. start; the cas 
was going on all over the country to P 
their demands on the politicians. will 

“We are not going to stop, bY ful 
carry on this campaign until thes¢ oreise” 
machines of destruction made at : 
maston are dismantled, and until we e 
a real lead to the nation. ire 

“There have been splendid demons 
tions at Trafalgar Square before, aP@ ! 
marches in English history before; DU! 
can be the greatest march in Englist 
tory, the start of the greatest movem 4 
English history. Do it proudly. 
Crusade that we are going to win.” 


Throughout Easter week-end 

millions of people saw 0 

violence on the march, Captot 
their interest with 


This was 
Aldermaston 


Sup: 
addes 


of 


—this profusely illustrated PN 
plement, to which will be 
Gene Sharp’s full report 


march, in Peace News last 


the story of the US, H-protest wa 


and other features (eight large P98” 
in all). b 
Follow TV, radio and the pres$ Y 
getting the full and official story wes 
these historic events into the ho 
of people everywhere. 
ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW e 
5s. a dozen—25s. a 100 post & 
(6d. each plus 2d. postage) 
PEACE NEWS 
PUBLICATIONS DEPT. 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N4 
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| AN Open-air meeting was held after 
cath ¢ first evening’s stop at Houns- 

. The Isleworth Public Hall had 
Bet enied to the marchers by the 
mae ve Majority on the council. 

to the ie Hyams, former Labour candidate 
ney ouncil, said that refusal had done 
cked good turn, as they could not have 
Sr ee a big meeting into the hall. 
gradual a Comfort, after surveying the 
eho geslepment of inhumanity since 
EE Cae of Guernica during the 
Wed ae War, said that the opposition 
ere was no point at which a line 


oul 
mee drawn. But, he declared, “ We are 
© draw that line!” 


Pa 


revel’ 2ttion was part of a world-wide 
which inhumanity, The traditional 
“ar answers were not good enough. 
ae wanted to get rid of nuclear 
work 3 must be prepared to refuse to 
acluding them and take direct action, 
Frank Nee disobedience. 
Rreatess laun, MP, said this was the 
ey ved ale in the country’s history. 
$0 march Originally expected only about 
had ip: ers, instead of which they now 


= “tremendous response ”. 
Pi told the crowd that while they had 


mnarching from London, two columns 
archers had been converging on New 


ae cone from Philadelphia, the other 
The ; naceticut. (Loud cheers.) 


Allaun bau! applause came when Mr. 
Cons; sopeared that German workers were 
Country ae @ general strike to prevent their 
Bob Mae armed with nuclear weapons. 
Using en? MP for Feltham, empha- 
*eainst ny rae that the demonstration 
id it y Clear weapons was non-party, 
desireg oe also international. All nations 
8nd if th © end of the nuclear arms race, 
Summit 1, US government held back from 
tians al talks, Britain should see the Rus- 
One, 


@ac 
G by mutual fear — nonsense 


M 
the ae Foot declared that the idea that 
by Siiusi deterrent could create peace 
FACe itself fear was an illusion, The arms 
Ucleg Proved it, he said. 
10 the W. weapons were going to be given 
Warned est German army soon, That, he 
Rag, G_ vould mean that within days the 
‘rman army would have them too. 
Secising ot immediate danger was that the 
ag; 28 to whether an enemy attack 
Should Minent, and whether the H-bomb 
. ¢ used, might have to be taken 
ter of minutes, and upon that snap 
the future of mankind might 


} tal Hall 


Poli 
i Youn, rv 


| “Thi Sople’s indifference to politics today. - 


 ceting is the answer to that 
ifferer he said. Young people were 
| Politic, B to politics “because they feel 
| ate irrelevant to the real issues.” 
Qnary Were “angry young people ”— 
divert With the old statesmen who were 
lig, "8 Science to death rather than to 
ry 
wa sage had been reached when men 
Minna; UC must rise above political, 
wat the and racial systems, and determine 
St g. Mew sources of power were used 


"Wining Geath but for an ampler life for 


€ 
Reiingelt, More moved in addressing this 
"R hig Ot marchers than any meeting dur- 
nt Dace” Years of political life. 
4. <°d meeting at Maidenhead Town 
aturday evening was addressed by 
AY. ers, with Methodist minister Rev. 
yltona™s in the chair. 
wl Me Soper said the march, though 
Ber thee the beginning of something far 
ey op, some people realised. 
ing? an aha been losing faith in them- 
iy hag in Christianity, he said, believ- 
J op : here wasn’t much to hope for 
Poy Nclear age. 
"he said. 


S 


“Y believe the very 


He accused the supporters of nuclear 
weapons of using meaningless propaganda 
—" witch-words,” he called them—which 
obscured the real issues. 

Even if it were true that the Russians 
were coming over next week to occupy 
us—which he did not believe for a moment 
—he would still advocate unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. 

Miss Manuela Sykes, recent Liberal 
candidate at Ipswich, said she believed in 
stopping the testing and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons in Britain but retaining 
the H-bomb under Western control. Any 
stockpiling should be done by the US. 


Russia is not threatening us 

John Berger, art critic of the New States- 
man, said one must think of nuclear warfare 
in terms of bone, blood, limbs and in- 
herited disease. 

To demand a ban on the H-bomb was 
not appeasement; it was a claim to the 
right to live. 

He did not believe Russia was threaten- 
ing the West. 

“Let us lead our leaders,” he said. 

On Sunday evening over a_ thousand 
people crowded into Reading Town Hall 
to be addressed by Mr, Ian Mikardo, The 
Rev, Michael Scott and Canon Collins. 
They had been led into the town by Mr. 
Mikardo, Reading's MP, Andrew Kirby, 
Vice-President of the Reading Labour 
Party, took the chair, 

Mr. Mikardo referred to the fact that 
within a few hours of an H-bomb being 
discharged from this country, all organised 
life on this istand would be wiped out. 

The H-bomb would not safeguard the 
British way of life, he added ; it would 
guarantee the British way of death. 


Who among the sons of men could 
be entrusted with this Jehovah-like power 
to rub out nations in a matter of hours ? 
“ Suppose it were your choice,” he asked. 

“Would you press the button ?” 

The danger facing the world, he con- 
tinued, was not from America or Russia, 
but from the potential new entrants into 
the nuclear Powers. 


The first nation with courage 


He asked whether any one of them 
would sleep more soundly in bed tonight 
because they knew Germany was going to 
have nuclear weapons. 

Yet what right had we to say that Ger- 
many must not have those weapons so long 
as we retained them ourselves ? 


The first nation that had the courage 
to say “We have divested ourselves of 
this nuclear weapon; come you and do 
likewise”, would start a fire in the world 
that would barn away war from mankind 
for all time. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed from_ the 
audience to a plea from a Labour official 
that half the collection go to the Campaign 


for Nuclear Disarmament and half to 


A section of the mass rally at Aldermaston. 


Reading Labour Party for their official 
campaign. 

One speaker said there were Conserva- 
tives among the marchers. After brief dis- 
cussion the chairman announced that alk 
the money (£115) would go to the Cam- 
paign fund (cheers). 

Means and ends 


The Rev. Michael Scott declared that in 
all the talk about a Summit conference 
“the outstanding fact is that it has now 
become commonplace that a few of the 
world’s statesmen have in their hands the 
power to completely destroy our civilisa- 
tion.” 

“|, all that we are trying to do in our 
various spheres has become over-shadowed 
by this great menace,” he said. 

Twelve years ago he had originally come 
to appeal to Britain and the UN on behalf 
of certain African tribes who are still wait- 
ing for justice and freedom. The “ great 
problem of our time” was how to develop 
resources in the parts of the world where 
the population is increasing by 30 to 40 
millions a year. 

But even this problem, Mr, Scott said, 
“is overshadowed by the great controversy 
on the method and means of destruction 
that has taken possession of the entire 
world.” 

The African people, however, had 
shown “the method and means of resist- 
ance to oppression which are compatible 
with the cnds that we are all trying to 
preserve, and these are the methods of 
civil disobedience and non-violent resist- 
ance, 

“1¢ may come to it that we shall have 
to resort to non-violent resistance in com- 
batting the menace of the Hi-bomb,. We 
must learn to stand together on this. 

“Many of us are sick and tlred of 
being tied to party lines on such a vital 
matter. We have got to make common 
cause with ajJl who stand for common 
humanity, common justice and common 
sense.” 


Britain’s ‘ tremendous role’ 

At the beginning of the meeting on the 
field at Aldermaston the huge assembly 
of about 8,000 stood in an impressive 
minute’s silence of dedication. 

Sidney Conbeer, prospective Labour 
candidate for Basingstoke, opening the 
meeting, said they could do with every 
scientist and engineer in Aldermaston to 
provide energy for constructive purposes. 

Bayard Rustin, of the American com- 
mitteo Non-Violent Action Against 
Nuclear Weapons, said that Britain could 
play a tremendous role today which could 
be played by no other nation. 

In the present international ‘situation a 
unilateral act outside of the power struggle 
was needed by some nation. Britain was 
in an especially favourable position to help 
break the arms deadlock, If Americans 


struggling against their country’s programme © 


were to be successful, the British people 
and other Europeans must say, “ We don’t 
want your weapons.” 

Just as the Americans in 1776 had de- 
clared their independence from England, 
so the British people must now declare 
their independence of America, and tell 
the U.S. Government to take their bases 
home. 

Where political parties were paralysed, 
action outside the traditional framework 
was needed, including public protest, 
work stoppages and slow-downs, with- 
drawal of support from the war system 
(conscientious objection), civil div 
obedience (including tax refusal), and 
non-co-operation (including the refusal of 
workers, technicians and scicntists to 
make or handle nuclear weapons, 

“The chance of breaking this arms 
race lies not in the Sovict Union or 
America,” he said, “it lies in Europe 
and England.” 

Stephen Swingler, MP, chairman of the 
Victory for Socialism group, said he was 
not against the use of armed force in all 
circumstances, but he was not prepared to 
support indiscriminate annihilation of the 
human race. 

He suggested that the marchers symbo- 
lised humanity struggling from the valley 
of death. 


Renounce all weapons, all war 


Stuart Morris, General Secretary of the 
Peace Pledge Union, declared that deter- 
rents have never deterred, and that there is 
now the additional factor of human falli- 
bility. 

“The pacifist way,” he said, “is to 
extend unijateral action to cover the total 
unconditional disarmament by Britain of 
all weapons of war.” 


“We must allow the H-bomb to challenge 
our conscience, recognising that it has out- 
moded war and outdated control.” 

“Can we reasonably expect to get rid 
of nuclear weapons until we get rid of 
war, which is the reason for the weapons,” 
he asked. 

Dr. Niemiller, former U-boat com- 
mander and veteran of Hitler's concentra- 
tion camps, now president of the Evan- 
gelicat Church in Hesse, flew from Ger- 
many to address the rally. 

He sald the question was not an in- 
ternal one for Britain; it was the concern 
of all nations and all mankind. 

They were moved by a feeling of respon- 
sibility ; being cowardly lay in not thinking 
of consequences and whether they could 
answer for those consequences. 


This demonstration was the only real 


kind of “holy war”—this war for peace 
on earth. 

Amid cheers, Dr. Niemdller declared; 
“Nuclear teating and the storing of nuclear 
weapons must be banned as long as there 
is no consent, even to the last nation of 
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TO ALDERMASTON FROM THE WEST 


JfIVE short weeks before Easter 

Monday a few members of the 
Salisbury Council for Nuclear Dis- 
armament decided to join the March 
to Aldermaston. 

With Mary Harrison who in 1955 walked 
from Salisbury to London to present a 
petition to the Prime Minister, Horace 
Harrison and Ron Tickner, we had been to 
Aldermaston before. Then, in 1952, there 
was but a handful, headed by Hugh Brock 
and Stuart Morris, 

This time we from the West were back 
with some 500 to 600. When we arrived 
at Padworth Common, little did we dream 
how this number would be shortly swal- 
lowed up in the magnificent thousands. 
The hours expended by the various orga- 
nisers in West of England towns and villages 


yielded results which were a_ splendid 
beginning. 
Before we realised it, Easter Monday 


had arrived and on that cold, grey morning 
the first contingents had already left from 
Cornwall and Devon as the marchers in 
Reading awoke for the last day of the great 
March, 

The first cars—from Bridgwater—swung 
into Salisbury GuildhaJl Square at ten 
minutes to ten. 


They seemed to come from all direc- 
tions, 

Donald Dickinson, J.P., Chairman of 
the Salisbury Council for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament, began the Salisbury meeting. He 
said that he could not begin to enter the 
minds of politicians who would order the 
massacre without compunction of one, two 
or five million people, knowing that life as 
an organised community would cease to 
exist on the earth within a few hours. 


“Let us not stand by and sce our families 
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enslaved, not stand by whilst they are 
turned into heaps of radio-active dust,” he 
said, 

He asked that they should compete with 
the USSR not with weapons of war, but by 
making two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, by turning deserts into 
gardens, by filling the bellies of the 
1,500,000,000 people who went hungry to 
bed each night. 

Mr. John Booker, prospective Liberal 
candidate for Salisbury, said that the 
greatest contribution we could make was to 
join the “non-nuclear club.” 

Austin Underwood said the Alder- 
maston March was a lead to the whole 
country. The time to adopt the methods 
of Gandhi had arrived. The rocket bases 
being contemplated in this country with- 
out the support of the British people 
could be dealt with in two ways, 

Trades unions should declare work on 
them “ black” and withdraw their labour 
forces. Secondly, volunteers should be 
organised to sit on sites on which work 
is contemplated, 

“The time has come for a wave of 
passive resistance and civil disobedience 
such as this country has never known,” 
he declared. ‘Let this day's movement 
be the beginning.” 

From Salisbury, the convoy of 31 cars 
moved off for Andover. Four miles out 
began the semaphore “ND” posters 
affixed to trees—the work of Andover 
group. Each was mounted and marked: 
“To Aldermaston—For Life.” 

This road was used to symbols for mili- 
tary convoy. This was the first time they 
had seen the symbols for a convoy for 
peace, 

At Andover, the prospective Labour can- 


didate for Basingstoke, Sydney Conbeer, 
who was to chair the Aldermaston rally, 
spoke to an audience of over 200 and John 
Booker spoke again. And so to Newbury, 
where a meeting had already begun in the 
Market Place. 

Here Dr. Glendenning, Chairman of the 
Bristol Council for Nuclear Disarmament, 
had already started a meeting which was 
being addressed by John Baird, MP for 
Wolverhampton. Sizeable contingents 
from Bristol, Bath, Melksham, the Forest 
of Dean, Cheltenham, Gloucester and 
Swindon had gathered in the Market Place 
and Park Way. Under Mrs. Barbara Webb, 
a Newbury contingent met Bristol and 
Salisbury routed convoys on their arrival, 
each of them marching to the Market Place 
with banners. 

When the march resumed, others joined 
in, and eventually 167 cars converged in 
convoy on the Round Oak. Some 400 
people formed up in the Mortimer Road 
turning to fall in behind the marchers. 
Along came dancers to entertain them. 
Then came the marchers. 

We saw the black banner bobbing up and 
down on the horizon. Then very slowly 
it became bigger and we saw the first of 
the thousands. A wall of humanity to 
protest against nuclear death for millions. 
Men, women and children. I thought of 
the other columns I had seen. Those who 
had walked from famine in India, those 
who had stumbled through our lines in 
long columns in Europe to escape from 
their wrecked homes, the grey river of the 
defeated Wehrmacht as they  trudgcd 
wearily across the Rhine away from war. 
Then there were the Hunger Marchers. 


All of them humanity, streaming away 
from famine, oppression and war, 


These, too, were marching from war. 


0' 
Photomontage by Austin Under wor 
HE March: As the West saw it doo 
LEFT; The tast banner of the 1" ad 
March, topped with datlodils, passes etd 
the West of England and Wessex ym of 
fall in behind. TOP RIGHT: The ¥ yp 
England and Wessex contingents. jr 
case, Donald Dickinson, JP, Ch# 
Salisbury Council for Nuclear D's ca 
ment. On right (with Bristol/Bath P 
Will Parkin, organiser of Bristol ae nda! 


tingents. CENTRE: “See you " fain” 
Dad,” they said as he left for Tra ané 
Square on Good Friday, They 44 


marched the last two miles with hi™ ih¢ 
that time there wasn't much left © for 
turn-ops on dad’s trousers, But it “"" aye 
their sakes he marched, And for the 
of their own children that the twe cy in 
had come long. distances to Jorn ace! 
BOTTOM: Lost amongst the sea ibe 
at Aldermaston, Mrs. R. F. cue fot 
secretary of Southampton Coun® joi 
Nuclear Disarmament, holds UP 


banner for the camera, Por 
tr al? 


But they were also marching ww 
peace. This was the road, roa 
The road to Aldermaston—and the 4s? 
from Aldermaston, From the Alder! of of 
of nuclear weapons to the Aldermast 
England's countryside once more. 
As the security fence of the death 
tory came into view, I reflected red 
last time I had seen the double ei 
wire fence of war with human al 
streaming past was outside 9 ‘ on? 
death factory. Belsen. We hadn* 
very far since then. avs 
In fact, we were almost back to {h® Jaci 
of 1945 when nations were blowiN® yn? 
other to smithereens. If the millioM*, Js 
had died in death camps, on battl” , in 
and blasted cities were not to have wou 
vain, only the lead given that day 
ensure it, 
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Brock Te was the Rev. Michael Scott, 


Weapons which could destroy life 


abs background were Press men and photographers, We forgot them, 
think they forgot their job. They were absorbed, as we all were, by the 
°n of the most momentous theme of this time and of all time so far : the 
Cin the world of weapons which could destroy all life. 


ind I 
discusg: 
Pregen, 


The Britishers in the group had come to convey to the Ambassador the 
the thousands of people who had taken part in the march to the 
fapons Research Establishment at Aldermaston that hydrogen bombs 
"€ banned and the stock-piles in Russia, America and Britain destroyed. 


Wiction of 
tomic WwW 
*hould 


The 
Preparations 
eer Americans have enough fissionable 
remark to make 350 hydrogen bombs,” 

ed the Ambassador. 


T 
tre pie thousand, five hundred,” 
Sted the expert 
“Yesy 
thousand, Said the Ambassador, “ three 


ve hundred.” 
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Atomic 
Radiation 
Dangers 


8nd' what they mean 
to YOU 


H.W. Heckstall-Smith 
E ; M.A. 
Sl if there ig no more war, 
‘a Cannot avoid the dangers 
h a atomic — tests already 
te » from the production of 
ee energy for peaceful 
dene (as the Windscale acci- 
or has shown), from medi- 
ta and industry, from sky 
farth. How the dangers 
EGheen mic radiation affect 
foe els presented briefly. 
a Politically, and in every- 
stag ords by a physicist who 
wr at the Cavendish 
2 Cambridge, while 
' Kapitza of ‘sputnik’ 
fame was there. 
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THE PEACE AREA OF 
THE WORLD 


| By Fenner Brockway, MP 


| Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


WE Were sitting among ferns and palms in the conservatory of the 
Soviet Embassy in London, The chairs were horse-shoe placed 
Mere was little formality, The Ambassador, Mr. Malik, was genial 
Unites aneous. unlike the distant figure he presents sometimes to the 


» the editor of Peace News, Mrs. Sheila Jones, scientist, Michael Randle, 
Member of the Peace Pledge Union and the Aldermaston March Com- 
» and a dark, keen-eyed Russian expert who knew all the figures, 


talk flowed between us about the rivalry of West and Bast in war 


champion of African rights, Hugh 


We sat in stunned silence for a moment. 
The expert saw our disbelief, 

“This figure was given by Mr. van Vant, 
member of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the United States Congress, on 
April 16, 1957. This was reported in the 
New York Times on January 28, 1958.” 

I recalled that Soviet Russia is ahead of 
America in scientific research and develop- 
ment. There would be nothing left of the 
earth if the bombs which America and 
Russia can together make were exploded. 

I saw in my mind’s eye the millions in 
New York buried under the skyscrapers, 
the farmers of the Middle West entombed 
under the scattered Rocky Mountains, the 
dockers of Seattle submerged under the ad- 
vancing ocean. I saw the factory workers 
of Stalingrad, the peasants of the Ukraine, 
the children in the Games Park of Moscow 
as unrecognisable dust. 


Asia and Africa 


Then suddenly I saw something else. | 
saw the millions of villagers in India, the 
Middle East, and the continent of Africa 
whose life would be no more. I turned to 
the Ambassador. 

“We have been talking of the East and 
West,” [I said. “We have forgotten the 
peoples of Asia and Africa who do not 
belong to either East or West. They have 
no part in these preparations for human 
suicide.” 


“Yes,” agreed the Ambassador. ‘“ They 
are the Peace Area of the world.” 
This fact is often forgotten. The over- 


whelming majority of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa stand outside the division of 
the world into its two rival blocs. 

They have had no responsibility for the 
policies which have led to the rivalry. 
Their social systems have not yet emerged 
either to Capitalism or to Communism. 
Those who speak for these peoples dis- 
sociate themselves from the Communist re- 
pression of liberty, but at the same time 
they are, or have been, themselves the 
victims of Western imperialism. 

They used to be indifferent to the world 
conflict, but now, largely under the 
leadership of India, they are standing in- 
creasingly for Positive Neutralism, They 
are a Third Force cager to end the fatal 
division of the world. 


Sometimes their strength is derided. It 
is true that these nations of Asia and Africa 
have not the material power of cither Sovict 
Russia or of America, but their attitude can 
no longer be discounted in the United 
Nations or in the Councils of the world. 

It is a remarkable fact that the popula- 
tions in the Western bloc, in the Eastern 
bloc, and in this neutral bloc are almost 
exactly equal. They each number about 
800,000,000. When one adds to the popu- 
lations of Asia and Africa the millions of 
other territories who desire to see the end- 
ing of the military antagonism between 


After tea and a rally in the Central Hall in Slough, the marchers, headed by Fenner 


Brockway (centre), set out again on their trek to Aldermaston. 
(on his left) were celebrating their twelfth wedding anniversary. 
Mrs, Peggy Solomon with Mrs. Mary Morgan, the Mayor-elect next to her. 
is Mr, Alex Forbes Smith, Chairman of the Slough Labour Party, 


East and West, the strength of the Peace 
Area in the world is seen to be potentially 
formidable, 

Neutral nations 


The Ambassador told us that Russia in- 
tends to propose that the Governments re- 
presented at the Summit Talks should be 
one-third from the West, one-third from the 
East, and one-third from the neutral 
nations. This proposal should be supported 
by all who desire success to come from the 
talks. We must press for it in Britain, but 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and their 
Governments, wherever these democratic- 
ally exist, should also urge insistently their 
right to be represented. 

Two Governments in Europe, at least, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia, might well be 
associated with the neutral group. India, 
the Arab Union, Tunisia and Ghana should 


Mr, Brockway and his wife 
Carrying the banner is 
On the right 
—Slough Observer. 


also be included. It is regrettable that 
Nigeria’s independence has not yet been 
recognised, because her peoples deserve a 
voice in making this great decision of 
history. 

When these words appear in print repre- 
sentatices of eight independent countries in 


Africa will be meeting at Accra. They 
have placed Foreign Affairs on their 
Agenda. | hope that their demands will 


include a claim to be represented at the 


Summit ‘Talks, 
Copyright in India and Africa reserved 


to author. 


The review of the book ‘ Propaganda” in 
last week's Peace News was by Robert 
Thouless, whose name was unfortunately 
omitted, 


Criticism of Campaign 


A) AY I, as an active supporter of the 
4 : . 
Campaign For Nuclear Disarmament, 
offer a constructive criticism ? There is an 
almost complete absence from its platforms 
of any spokesman of the working, class 
movement, 

In a meeting in Norwich there were to 


be, as speakers, one Canon and_ three 
Doctors—all fine men with whom 1 have 
no quarrel. But not one trade unionist, 


not one Labour MP, 

The Campaign is doing a fine job. It 
will only be effective, however, when it 
harnesses that section of the people with 
power—the organised working class. 

The organisers, quite rightly, don’t want 
to keep out people of any political per- 
suasion and so are anxious not to over- 
burden their platforms with Labour men, 
where, of course, the overwhelming mass 
of support for the Campaign lies. But I 
suggest this neutrality is being grossly over- 
done. I hope the organisers will consider 
this point. 

With thanks to Peace News for the mag- 
nificent support it gave the Aldermaston 
march —FRANK ALLAUN, M.P., House 
of Commons, London, S.W.1, 


industrialism and Gandhi 


TIM Le Noury (PN, April 11), rightly 

says that there was economic and mili- 
tary rivalry before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but my articles are concerned with 
the Twentieth Century manifestations of 
these rivalries and how to overcome them. 


He says they must be overcome by an 
equalisation of power and status. This I 
emphatically deny, since the devouring 
propensities which our materialistic civilisa- 
tion is developing and which are spread- 
ing like the plague to the ends of the earth, 


- LETTERS 


a a 


are rapidly resolving themselves to an 
idcological conflict between two military 
Dinosaurs for mastery and for the control 
of the earth's resources. 

There can be no solution of this power 
and high living standards problem at the 
materialistic level, or by way of politics in 
the first instance, but in the erection of a 
qualitative civilisation which rests on whole 
human persons, and is achieved by way of 
a revolution in values, in industrial techno- 
logy, ete. 

This issue is the burden of my articles, 
and indeed of all my writing, and only one 
country is facing it, namely, India. May 
I ask Jim to do me the honour of reading 
chapters S and 7 of my brochure, “ Which 
Way, America? Which Way, Britain ?” 
which deal with basic values and with 
India. 

Gene Sharp, Peace News, March 28, says 
I did not make it clear “that Gandhi's in- 
sight into his basic philosophy, truth, 
ahimsa, etc., were constantly expanding.” 
Yet I said this: “To Gandhi life was 
organic, a gradual unfolding of truth and 
evolution of its application. Consequently 
his life has a pattern. Its content grew in 
richness as his perception of truth became 
clearer. Accordingly, Gandhi’s life reveals 
the threads and fabric of a philosophy.” 
At the same time Gandhi never formulated 
a_ philosophy. 

Gandhi's life was unique in that it was 
in complete harmony with the truth, he 
saw, whence his way of life, his religion, his 
philosophy all evolved together as a unity. 

As to the absence of quotations in my 
review, unfortunately limitations of space 
compel one to choose between a descrip- 
tive account, and selecting a number of 


quotations with appropriate comment.-- 
WILFRED WELLOCK, Preston, Lancs, 
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THE MONTGOMERY STORY 


: The Negroes of the city of Montgomery, Alabama, have won thet 
violent struggle against segregation on the buses. Now their leader, 
minister Martin Luther King, tells them more about non-violence. 


Russell, Collins, Scott, Pauling, Sartre in 


U.S. SUIT TO STOP THE TESTS 


ir non- 
Negro 


N an attempt to prevent further nuclear weapon tests, a suit against Mr. 
McElroy, the U.S. Secretary of Defence, Mr. Strauss, the chief administra- 
tive officer of the Atomic Energy Commission and other members of the 
Commission was filed in the U.S. District Court in Washington, DC on April 4. 


Similar action in Britain and France is 
being considered. 


Russia 


The suit against the Russian Government 
has been sent to  Procurator-General 
Rudenko in Moscow. A request has been 
made that a visa be granted,to an Ameri- 
can lawyer, Mr. Francis Heisler, to enable 
him to proceed to the Soviet Union to 
assist in the legal procecdings, 


At least one Russian, living in the Soviet 
Union, is known to have been willing to 
be a plaintiff in the case, but the Western 
sponsors of the three Suits did not feel they 
had the moral right to ask him to append 
his name to the document, 


The eminent U.S, attorney, Francis Heis- 
ler of the Committee for the Fall-out Suit, 
was recently in London discussing his pro- 
posals at Peace News office. 


Plaintiffs 
Plaintiffs in the U.S. suit include a 
distinguished list of American, British, 


French and Japanese names, U.S. plaintiffs 
include: Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize 
winner for Chemistry; Dr. Leslie C. Dunn 
the geneticist, Professor of Zoology at 
Columba University; Dr. Karl Link, Pro- 
fessor of Biochemistry at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity; Mr. William B. Lloyd, Editor of 
“Toward Freedom”; Clarence Pickett, 
Secretary of the American Friends’ Service 
Committee; Norman Thomas, journalist 
and author ; and Stephani May, sculpturess. 


British plaintiffs include: Bertrand 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


Some Problems of the 
Atomic Age 


By Professor C. A. Coulson, 
F.R.S. 


On what scale must we plan the 
future use of nuclear power and in 
what frame of mind should Chris- 
tians approach the splendid oppor- 
tunities for the future? Is Christian 
responsibility here on a_ different 
level from non-Christian? These are 
some of the problems that Mr. Coul- 
son deals with. This book shows 
where and in what spirit the answers 
may be found. 3s. 6d. net 


“NUCLEAR KNOWLEDGE AND 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITIES 
By Prof. C. A. Coulson. 9d. 


(Foundery Pamphlet No. 9.) 


No one is likely to read this little 
booklet without being startled into 
realising his own responsibility in 
this, the most far-reaching of all the 
scientific discoveries of the last hun- 
dred years. 


IT IS HARD TO WORK FOR GOD 
By Donald O. Soper, M.A., Ph.D. 


These sermons were not preached 
with publication in view, nor, indeed, 
were they written down. But a re- 
cording was made of them, and it is 
from this that the present text is 
taken. As a result, we have here the 
words of this great preacher as he 
delivered them, incisive and direct. 


3s. 6d. net 
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Russell, Canon L. John Collins and 


the 
Rev. Michael Scott. 
In France, Albert Camus, Jean Paul 


Sartre, André Trocmé and the Abbé Pierre 
are plaintiffs; and in Japan, Professor 
Hideki Yukawa, Nobel Prize winner for 
Physics. 


Other names may be added during the 
proceedings before the trial. 


The plaintiffs seck judgment that they 
have an interest in the detonation of nuclear 
bombs and their claim asks for an injunc- 
tion against the defendants from detonating 
nuclear weapons which create radiation and 
radio-active fall-out ‘‘ within the continental 
territory of the United States or outside 
thereof.” 


The claim 
The claim holds: 
That there is no power under the 


United States Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 authorising such tests; 


That Congress has unlawfully dele- 
gated powers to the defendants ; 


That the provisions under which the 
defendants purport to act are so vague 
as to constitute arbitrary power in the 
hands of the defendants constituting a 
violation of the “due process of law” 
clause set forth in the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution ; and, if the plaintiffs 
are wrong on these grounds. 


That Congress has no power to enact 
legislation which would endanger human 
lives and that the Atomic Energy Act 
violates the human rights provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. 


P Dr. Albert Schweitzer has given his bless- 
ing to the planning of these Suits. 


Critics quiz Butler 
on T.V. 


PROMINENT leaders of the British 
" campaign against the H-bomb recently 
questioned the Leader of the House 


of Commons for three-quarters of an hour 
on television on the Government’s policy 
of retention of the bomb. 


The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, MP, Home 
Secretary, was closely questioned by Com- 
mander Sir Stephen King-Hall, Canon L, 
John Collins, Dr. Alex Comfort, Michael 
Foot and Doris Lessing, Throughout the 
entire BBC programme Mr, Butler gave an 
object lesson in the all-too-familiar tactics 
of evasion and platitudes, 


Canon Collins finally tied the Govern- 
ment spokesman down with a question 
posed four times: “Would you, as a 
Christian, press the button?” After three 
evasions Mr. Butler finally replied: “I 
sincerely hope it would never be my duty 
to do so.” 


DANE FOR W.R.I. 


JFYAROLD F,. BING, chairman of the 

War Resisters’ International, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Nicls Jonassen 
of Denmark as assistant to Arlo Tatum, 
W.R.I. Secretary. 


Niels Jonassen, aged 21, will complete 
his civilian alternative service in a few 
months’ time, and join the Headquarters’ 
staff by October 1, 1958. He recently be- 
came Chairman of Copenhagen group of 
Aldrig mere Krig, the Internaional’s Danish 
Section. 


Application for a working permit for 
Niels has been filed with the British Home 
Office, which is expected to grant the 
request. 


As assistant to the General Secretary, 
Niels Jonassen will find his familiarity 
with French, German, English and Scandin- 
avian languages most useful. 


First, 
DECIDE WHAT 
SPECIAL THING 
YOU'RE GOING TO WORK 
ON. IN MONTGOMERY, IT WAS 
BUSES, SOMEWHERE ELSE 
\T MIGHT BE VOTING, OR 
SCHOOLS, OR INTEGRATED 
CHURCHES. DON'T TRY 
70 DEAL WITH 
EVERYTHING WRONG 
AT ONCE. 


NEXt, BE SURE YOU ARE READY. JOIN 
WITH OTHERG WHO FEEL THE WAY YOU DO. 
HAVE SOMEONE WITH EXPERIENCE COME IN 
TO TELL YOU HOW TO GET READY. ‘TRY 
PRACTICE SITUATIONS AS WE DID IN 
MONTGOMERY. MAKE SURE 
YOU CAN FACE ANY OPPOSI- 
TION WITHOUT HITTING 
BACK, OR RUNNING AWAY, 

‘OR HATING. 


WHEN You ARE READY, THEN GO 
AHEAD, AND DON'T TURN BACH NO 
MATTER HOW HARO THE WAY 
OR HOW LONG THE STRUGGLE, WHEN 
MY FRIEND, THE REV, RALPH ABERNATHY 
FOUND HIMSELF ABOUT TO BE PUT IN 
JAIL IN MONTGOMERY, HE PRAYED, 
"GOD, I'M AFRAID TO GO TO JAIL. 
T'VE NEVER BEEN IN JAIL BEFORE, 
IF I GO, GOD WILL YOU GO WITH ME?” 


82818 


WROMINENCE was given in the Western 

Morning News recently to a letter 
urging that Lritain should assume 
“moral leadership of this bewildered and 
fearful world” by unilateral disarma- 
ment.” 


It was signed by Kenneth Angus, of the 
Friends Peace Committee, and Caccilia 
Pugh, of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. Britain, they say, should— 


RESPONSE FROM OTHER COUNTRIES? 


“Have the courage and humility to take 
her rightful place among the nations, no 
longer as a Great Power in the accepted 
sense, but surely with increased authority 
in the task of planning and building a 
peaceful and happier world.” 


To this end, Britain should “ make gener- 


AND GOD ANSWERED; 
“RALPH, YOU GO AHEAD 
TO JAIL, AND WHEN YOU GET 
THERE, YOU'LL FIND ME WAITING 
THERE FOR YOU,” THAT'S HOW IT 
WILL BE WITH YOU, TOO. WHEN THE 
GOING GETS HARDEST, IF YOU REMAIN 

TRUE TO CHRISTIAN LOVE, YOU'LL 
FIND GOD WAITING THERE FOR You, 
HOLDING ‘YOU AND SUPPORTING 
YOU, GIVING YOU A VICTORY 
FAR BEYOND WHAT YOU 
HAD HOPED. 


THE END 


rrepared by the Al Capp Organisation for the US Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
“eit: I hooklet form ih being distributed at 10 cents each in the USA : Box 271, Nyack, N 


COND, BE SURE 
ca KNOW THE FACTS 
ABOUT “THE SITUATION. 
DON'T ACT ON THE BASIS 
OF RUMORS OR HALF- 
TRUTHS. FIND OUT. 


TuirD, WHERE YOU CAN, TALK 
TO THE PEOPLE CONCERNED. s 
TO EXPLAIN HOW YOU FEEL, 
WHY YOU FEEL AS YOU DO. 
DON'T ARGUE~JUST TELL 
THEM YOUR SIDE, ANO LISTE 
TO THEIRS. SOMETIMES YOU Lb 
BE SURPRISED TO 
FRIENDS AMONG THOSE YOU 
THOUGHT WERE ENEMIES. 


SS 


The eorplels 


: Ss 
ous use of our material resource 


transport, scientific and technical od 
ledge and great experience for the - 
of the millions who are living in 4P and 
ing conditions of disease, ignorane 
semi-starvation.” qi 
Such steps would “need wisdom, 20". 1ce 
tegrity and courage of a new kind, great 
an unarmed nation might stand im day 


danger—“ but is any nation safe 4 
with distrust between nations 4? 
ever-present possibility of war? |, tbe 


On the other hand, the letter sugges!’ | fof 
people who have to implement P* icf 
disarmament and world reconst!™ py 
might experience a release ffO™ gre 


moral dilemma under which ont? 
living. And may there not be 3. is 
from their opposite numbers 18 : 


countries ?” oie 


lets 


Pind ene free service we reserve the right to 
dtsire to epee ation notices sent in. Ve nevertheless 
§Oly can am cH as complete a service ay we reason- 
1. Sena a therefore urge organisers af events 10: 
Incin, Olicés to arrive not fater than Mon. a.m. 

= Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall. 

of event; speakers, organisers (and 


Breet); on 'e 
Wctetary's address). 


L Friday, April 18 ; 
CungvON: 8.9 p.m.; Bowes Park Methodist 
Jone on Ra, N.13. ‘Sufficient is Thine 

D .(4 consideration of disarmament), and 
M Attempts at Disarmament,’’ led by 
Sat cai Methodist Peace Fellowship. 

BU Teday-Sunday, April 19-20 
Sat RUFY-IN-WHARFEDALE, 


me lone ** 
SUSsion 


'S. Clarissa} 


Yorks: 3 p.m. 
ip of RocM- Sun. foydon Guest House. Fellow- 
Theme - 1 onciliation—Spring week-end Conference. 


Leader. yy/¥¢TComing Evil in the Modern World.” 
sat Old, «=F. Wickings, MA. Chairman : 

ps Ashe, MA. Details—John Wrigley, 8 
* Terrace, Otley, Yorks, 


ot p.m.; Tudor Room, 
; onvinie ee Monmouth St. Fourth lecture 
“The Key woence and Social Change "series : 
Sene Shar, the Removal of War and Tyranny. 
1957 Committer’ » Free admission ; collection. The 
BI Monday, April 21 
Meath MINGITAM : & pms 


= 

° 
Fj 
S 


‘Cl: 6 p.m.; Nancy Rouse, 47 
cup Moat: Woburn P). PPU Central London 
ament— wre ,SPeaker : Stuart Morris.‘ Dis- 
» ANDR hy Unilateral."" Refreshments. 
May)’ Nie wS 2 8 p.m; Congregational Church 
Max Park Stear Disarmament and Peace,”’ Speaker : 
Fel, chairman; Rev. Helen E. Woods, 
- Owship a: Reconciliation. 
uesday, April 22 
House THENT.ON SEA 8 eae Friends’ Meeting 
Conch ON ald =Rd., Leigh-on-Sea. Roy Cross : 
Stons,"" of cur Disarmament series. FoR. 
BRistoy , =ednesday, April 23 
Arbour ay? 7 p-m.; 9° Cossins Rd.,_ off Cold- 
Lilian er Redland, 6, Report on’ PPU AGM 
“OR waning. PPU 


2Mpaj WIGHT ; 7.15 p.m.; Sandown Pavilion. 
ing 18 for uclear Disamancar: Public Meet- 
Michael Foot, J. B. 


Lon Thursday, April 24 

Minor or ', SWids 7.45 pete Clapham Baths, 
Ubli “*. Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament : 

8. Speakers: Jack McCann, MP, Dr. 
+ Jill Craigie. 

tn, Rd Es 8 p.m.; Friends’ Meeting House, 
4 By Bey 2 tonstone, 

Cay Friday, April 25 

Smali TRRINGE ; severing tite to be__ fixed). 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 

Mary ccting. Speakers: Miles Malleson, 

Pan!) Nortin, eralip Toynbee. 

Vuthficldy 1,5:W-18: 7.30 p.m.; 13 Elsenham St., 
Santa (Pus 39, Southfields’ Und. Stn.) ; The 
i, vement. Fortnightly talk by Swami 

Unism . 29 Vedanta, Christianity and Spiritual 

* | The Two Blocs and Peace.”’ 

+ S.E.6: 7.45 p.m.; Lewisham Town 
* campaign for Nuclear oe 
ba! SSlinug. St ones, 
Uxneiss Malleson” Speakers: Mervyn 

Campaign foe 4,745 pm; Central Hall, Yiewsley. 

Be Peak ®t Nuclear Disarmament: Public Meet- 
“Oth, Dr 1,5. Frank Beswick, MP, Rev. Howard 
? T. Donald Soper. 

hinKEDS » 7.49 Saturday, April 26 

yet, B Paci: Friends' Meeting House (be- 
Lone Ppy ist Youth Action Group : Musicat 
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Priestley, 


Group Discussion. E.10 
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Use, 1 Et 7.15 ‘m.; The Friends’ Meeting 
poreere Bush Rd., Levionsiona: Annual Reunion 
"U Group, Bring and Buy Sale. E.10 and E.11 
LOND Sunday, April 27 

En, 4 ON, WC: 3.30 ae 32 Tavistock Sq., 
Sor nelfist’ Universalist. Service. Discourse : 
Ho ONDON Sg0rY—"' Christian Pacifism Militant. 
Voth Gp pW:C.1: 3 p.m.; Lounge, Ivanhoe 
melttce ang Russeli St.” Pifth lecture. in‘ Non- 
Gos nd Social Change '* series: *' Mass Move- 


SNe Shara’ hnswe he directionless Society.’ 
loos’ Sha r to the directionless | 
* ? Free admission ; collection. The 


\ Tuesday, Aprit 29 
i W.C.2 ’ "6.30 wr ras igre pala 
faa + ee Tavistock Sq. [No Conscription 
Me ting, SoM, Business Mécting! 7.30 p.m., Public 
| we ome akers > James Hutton, George Craddock. 


Nvigdnesday, April 30 : 
Peace’ OR Nala f 7.30 p.m.} Friends’ House, 


‘Planning for Peace 
oN, MP, Dr. Rita Hinden, 
Reginald Sorensen, MP, Dr. 

| Une! tickers Admission free 
| Raj MINSTEe IS-N-P.C., 29 Gt. James St., W.C.L. 
Sp. Pub. 2,8 pem.; Windmill Hall (near The 
TPeaker ; * Meeting on Nuclear Disarmament. 
Seo™Pson ‘lex Comfart, Chairman: Rev. Peter 
Ey ftlary yp, Hornchurch “Way to Peace“ Group. 
‘ex, “* “On Montague, 52 Fleet Ave., Upminster, 


Thursday, May 3 
' 8 p.m? Friends" Meeting House, 


na ne oee¥tonstone, — ‘' Russia's _ Economic 
HS B [ment Peaker: Elsie Pracy, BSc. £.10 
U Group. 
Sunday, May 4 
| Baltes Nes Cty "5 p.m.; Tudor Room, 
; Noneyiyolel Monmouth St. Sixth Lecture 
tion S emeroreBCe and Social Change '* series : 
Yon en Philosophy ; non-violent revolu- 


yes Sees 
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Rotating 1, Weekend Workcampa, cleaning and 
*Kley Sq ¢ homes of old-age penalonera. IVS, 
| Ma ‘+ London, N.W.1. 
| Qh NC TUESDAYS 
Sah 1-2 p.m: ey et Soe 
“* Open-air mtg, ca. et 
ved Others, “MPF. 
to TONS TON, PHURSDA YS 


" 5 Ri 8 po.m.; Friends’ Mus. Ho., Bush 
aeNDGR and B11 Grae POP ~*~ 
Wey the’ W.C.111.20-1.40 p.m.; Church of St. 
Peal Tuner yr, Queen Sq.. Southampton Row. 
“anes, nd Our Service of Intercession for World 
*tlong, by Clergy and laymen of different 
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onge GRAM : S p.m. onwards; Bull Street Meet- 
Dittalde) Peace Newa Selling 


Atomic power and you 


JOHN FREMLIN reviews 
Will the Atom Unite the World ? by Angelos Angelopoulos. 


London, Bodley Head, 16s. 


N this book Professor Angelopoulos has tried to achieve four different 


objects, and has done so with considerable success. 


He starts with an 


excellent summary of the world’s power resources and power needs and shows, 
with the help of well-selected statistical tables, how urgent these powcr needs 


are. 

For countries such as India in particular, 
it is clear that the rapid development of 
major new sources of power gives the only 
real hope of reaching reasonable standards 
of life without a succession of holocausts 
due to famine. 


Hie goes on to give a very readable 
account of atomic physics and atomic engi- 
neering for the educated layman. The few 
errors of detail are unlikely to worry any- 
one but a specialist, though even some non- 
specialists might be surprised to sce that 
protons will be accelerated in the new 
CERN synchrotron “up to 250,000 kilo- 
watts per second” (correct value: over 
299,000 kilometers per second). 


* 

There is only one error in principle, and 
even that is of no great practical import- 
ance. The author—like many  others— 
clearly believes that the loss of mass, which 
occurs when nuclear encrgy is liberated, is 
a phenomenon peculiar to nuclear re- 
actions. Actually, mass is lost when any 
energy is liberated; a wound up watch, for 
example, is—a little—heavier than the same 
watch unwound. About a tenth of a milli- 
gram is lost when enough ordinary oil fuel 
is burnt to bring the ‘Queen Elizabeth” 
up to full speed. Much more mass is lost 
in nuclear reactions, because much more 
energy is liberated, but there is no differ- 
ence in principle. 

In the discussion of power plants, I 
would myself consider the prospects of 
fission units to be better, and of fusion 


units worse, than does the author, and I 
am less optimistic about the rate at which 
the cost of electricity will be reduced, but 
I am sure that his overall picture is en- 


tirely sound. 
* 


The author's third aim is to explain the 
military, political and economic history of 
the development of atomic weapons and 
power supplies to their present state. He 
does this excellently and gives a most con- 
vincing analysis of the present military 
stalemate and of the frightening inadequacy 
of present attempts of national govern- 
ments to adapt their policies to the new 
situation. 


The final aim is to show how peaceful 
nuclear development can reduce _ inter- 
national strain (for example, over the oil 
supplies of the Middle East) as well as give 
material benefits. It also provides a whole 
serics of incentives to international agree- 
ment. It is not possible to summarise ade- 
quately this part of the book; it must be 
read. 


All in all, this seems to me to be a most 
valuable and thought-stimulating book; 
most of its contents ought to be regarded 
as essential knowledge for politicians of all 
nations. 


The author has not answered his own 
questions of will the atom unite the world, 
but, to my satisfaction at least, he has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the atom could 


unite the world if we use it aright. 


Wealth of Cathay? 


W. Grigor McClelland reviews 


The Chinese Economy, by S. Adler, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. 25s, pp. 276, 
Mao’s China, by Y. Gluckstein, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 40s. pp. 438. 


THE profusion of conflicting partisan statements about economic conditions 
"in the Communist world conceals the extent of reliable information that is 


available to us. 


In the case of China, apart from the 
results of personal observation and inquiry 
by visitors from the West, there are two 
main primary sources for the English reader 
—the New China News Agency's daily 
bulletins and other material made available 
by the Communists (the fortnightly 
“People’s China containing as supplements 
some of the most important official speeches 
and statements); and the translated extracts 
from Chinese newspapers and periodicals 
such as are made by the American Consu- 
late-General in Honk Kong. 


The first is what the Chinese authorities 
wish to tell the West; the second is what 
the Americans think significant of what the 
Chinese authorities wish to tell Chinese. 
From an objective standpoint, both are sus- 
pect, and in using them the historian must 
be constantly aware of what it is that he is 
using. 


This does not mean that the game is not 
worth the candle. Far from it. For there 
are innumerable possibilities of cross-check- 
ing amongst the wealth of data available, 
and critical and careful handling can 
enable a coherent and objective picture to 
be built up, fitting in with what we know 
of pre-1949 China and with the technical, 
economic and social limits and conditions 
of change. 


Two books published last year attempt to 
do precisely this. Adler, an American 
official in China from 1942 to 1947, is sym- 
pathetic to the new régime, does not use 
the second source mentioned above, and 
uses official Communist sources somewhat 
uncritically. Gluckstein, on the other hand, 
though hostile to the régime, is much more 
thorough, objective and informative than 
Adler. 


Though it ie he who allows his prejudice 


We: affect his title, his is, by far, the more 


valuable work. Its main fault is that its 
final quarter is a relatively superficial survey 
of political and international aspects— 
fields where his judgments are often naive 
and unsubstantiated—unwisely tacked on to 
the main body of the book dealing with the 
economic scene. 


(he Chinese People’s Government, estab- 
lished on October 1, 1949, began to govern 
a population half as large again as that of 
India, but with only half the Indians’ stan- 
dard of living. Its economic task is the 
rapid conversion of a backward, mainly 
agrarian country into a major industrial 
power. Speed of progress depends on 
capital formation and the extent of capital 
formation depends on the excess of produc- 
tion over consumption (and arms), 


But rising production in the main sector, 
that of agriculture, inevitably leads to rising 
consumption unless draconian belt-squeez- 
ing measures are taken. This is the key to 
the tension between government and people 
(or dominant class and people) in any 
rapidly-developing country not receiving 
massive aid from abroad. It is inherent in 
the situation and not in Communism as 
such. This crucial point is missed both by 
Adler, who underplays the tension, and by 
Ghickstein, who emphasises it but simply 
talks about “ exploitation.” 


Though the People’s Republic starts from 
a lower point than did the Soviet Union, in- 
dications are that progress will be more 
rapid, partly because of Chinese cultural 
and administrative traditions, partly be- 
cause of Soviet experience and technical 
assistance (as against the rather meagre 
volumn of financial aid). These books 
spell out the difficulties and achievements, 
the plans and the prospects. 
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LATEST TIME for copy: Monday morning, 

Whilst the policy of Peace News js not to testriot 
any concern or individual from advertising in theae 
columns, it must be noted that we do not necessarily 
share the views nor the opinions of all our advertisers, 


MEETINGS 
“THE SCROTH CURE.” G. Pitcairn-Knowles 
(Hastings). Caxton Hall: Monday, April 21—7.30, 
2s. 6d. London Natural Health Society. 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODALION 
A VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
of the Lake District, Rothay Bank, Grasmere, 
Westmorland, offers comfortable rooms and expertly 
planned meals, attention to those Tequiring rest aa 
well as facilities for walkers, climbers, motorists. 
Large garden with views of fells.—Isabel James. 
Telephone : Grasmere 334. 
BOOK for your holiday now at Hightield Vege- 


tarian Guest House. The Heads, Keswick. 
Beautiful scenery. Good food. Friendly atmos 
phere. Tel.: 508. Write: Anne Horner. 


BOURNEMOUTH HOLIDAYS where good vepe- 
tarian§ food, comforts, philosophy are blended 
100 yds. cliffs. Mr. and Mrs. Peters, 23 Pinecliffe 
Avenue, Southbourne (43696) 

CARDIGAN BAY. Vegetarian Guest House; sea 
bathing, mountain walking, 6 gns. Trevor and Mary 
Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, Merioneth. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS. ‘'The Briars,”” Vegetarian 
Guest House. Comfortable House. Good food. Bn 
joyable company. [Beautiful countryside. Brochure 
from Mr. and Mrs. Heymans, Crich, near Matlock, 
Derbyshire 

DORSET COAST, Weymouth Bay. 
caravan. Fully equipped 4-berth. 
Send s.a.e. for brochure. 
Dorchester. 

NORTH WALES. 


Modera 
From 4 guineas 
Gray, Buckland Newton, 


Vegetarian Guest House, neat 
mountains and sea. Brochure Jeannie and George 
Lake, ‘' Plas-y-coed,"’ Penmaen Park, Llanfame 
fechan. Tel. 161. 

SEA PALLING, Norfolk. 
district, excellent beach. Good food (vegn. avail- 
able), informal atmosphere. 1S. mattresses, h. & e. 
all bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House (Hickling 236) 

SWANAGE. Vegetarian guest house overlooking 
sea. Home-made bread, cakes, milads. Own garden 
and farm produce. High standard catering. 
Children's playroom. Brochure: Goldings, Wave 
ney, Park Rd. Phone 2804. 

TORQUAY VEGETARIAN hotel. Excellent food. 
Highly recommended. Proprietor: BE. S. White, 
‘* Nutcombe,'' Rowdens Road 

ACCOMMODATION 

HOMBLY ACCOMMODATION and folly good food 
for visitors and permanent guests. CANonbury 1348, 
Teltkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton Pk., N.S. 

EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspan- 
dence, visit), Sa. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Primrose 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 

FOR SALE 

HOHNER ORGANA : Ideal for Missions, Choirs, 
etc., £34 19a, 6d. or £8 15s. deposit and 12 monthly 
ayments of £2 10s. 4d. Brochure on request. Also 
rochures and lists Electronic Organs, Accordions 
and ali musical instruments; please state require- 
ments. Freedman’s Accordion Depot Ltd., 53 igh 
Rd., Leytonstone, London, E.11.. LEY. 4789, 

TWO COLOURED POSTERS for ‘ Children of 
Hiroshima "* free ; time and place of Meeting needs 
covering. Whiskin, 3 Thomas Street, Bath. 

QUAKERISM Dice 

A - Information and Siterature rea 
the Faith and Practice of the Reliuioua Shcighat 
Friends, free on application to Friends‘ Home Service 
Cttee., Priends’ House, Ruston Rd., London N.W.1 

““RUSSIA—THE BOMB—THR SUMMIT,” 4 
p., full of facts. 4d. post free from British-Saviet 

ricndship Society, 36 Spencer St., B.C.1. 
PERSONAL 


AGAINST Nuclear Arms, Against Militariem, 
Against Conscription, For Constructive Peace Pro- 
nosals on a Socialist Basis. Join the Labour Peace 
Fellowship—Chairman : Victor Yates, MP. Current 
Bulletin and other literature from D. Brian, 24a 
Breakspears Road, London, S.E.4. 

GOING ABROAD. Advocate, maintain and urge 
liberty of freedom to travel wide world without 
vaccination, etc. Enquire and send donation: 
National Anti-Vaccination League, 2nd Floor, 26-28 
Warwick Way, London, S.W.1, England. 

Jf YOU SHOP at » Co-op please give this number 
when making your next purchase: 

L336943 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, PRACR NEWS, 3 BLACKSIOCK ROAD, 
LONIXON. N24. 

INTRODUCTIONS. 
home and overseas. 


Quiet village, Broads 


Friendship or marriage : 


; V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, all ages, part or frit 
time for world peace organisation. Dignified work. 
Make good and do good. Write: M.A.N,"s AS90- 


CIATION, Dept. PWPP, 729 N. W 
Anaelea aR. California, U.S.A. OS ee 


WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes aiftta of 
foreign stampa and undamaged air mail covers. Please 
send to WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfleld. Middlesex, 


50th Anniversary Meeting 
NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 


‘Planning for Peace 
today” 


Wednesday, April 30th 
7.30 p.m. 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Rd., N.W.I 


HUGH GAITSKELL, M.P. 

Dr. RITA HINDEN 
JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 
REGINALD SORENSEN, M.-P, 
Dr. DONALD SOPER 

V. GERALD BAILEY 


Admission free 


Reserved tickets |s. each 


N.P.C.—29 Great James Street, 
London, W.C./. 
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On occasion of the PPU’s 2ist AGM, STUART MORRIS recalls 


Dick Sheppard—100°, pacifist 


MHE MOVEMENT will stand 
without me” was Dick Shep- 
pard’s expression of confidence in the 
Peace Pledge Union shortly before his 
death in 1936. c 
The 21st Annual General Meeting shows 
that he was right, as in so many other 
ways. Yet he had not planned a new 
organisation, and when he accepted the 
responsibility for what he had set in motion 
he was anxious that the PPU should never 
become a piece of machinery in which 
“the heart-beat was lost in the throb of the 
machine.” 

It was to be a fellowship arising solely 
out of the conscientious rejection of war 
within which each member would respect 
the conscience of the others. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
Dick Sheppard was his love for everybody 
and his confidence in them. Open-hearted 
and open-handed, he did not make bargains 
or lay down conditions or wait until he was 
assured that no one would let him down. 
Trust to him was the readiness to expect 
the best and so call out the best, 

“He went to the heart of the problem,” 
said Archbishop Temple, “ because he got 
to the heart of the person.” 


a a 
His assurance of the Fatherhood of God, 
his faith in the Brotherhood of man, his 
belief in the value of every individual made 
“war of every kind and for any cause not 
only a denial af) Christianity but a crime 


against humanity which is no longer to be. 


permitted to a civilised people.” So ran his 
challenge before “atomic; \weapons ~ were 
heard of,.and though the ‘national Press 
largely. ignored fbis//letter and) the subse- 
quent big meetings, he got to the hearts-and 
minds”of his fellow men and women and 
stirred the consciences of thousands of them 
to respond, 

It would not be easy to estimate how 
much to-day is the result of his lead. One 
of those papers which seldom reported him 
referred to him after his death as “ the hun- 
dred per cent pacifist.” 

“What would Dick Sheppard do to- 
day?" is sometimes asked, perhaps with 
the implication that it would be what the 
questioner wants the PPU to do! 

But if no one can say for certain what 
line Dick Sheppard would take on some 
particular problems, what he did then is 
certain. Though circumstances may change, 
the fundamental conviction which inspired 
the major quest of his life is unalterable. 

In his candid letter to the men who 
matter, Dick Sheppard, speaking of the dis- 
illusionment of the masses, wrote: “ They 


Go further ! 


es E go further: No H-bombs for 

Britain,” were the slogans carried by 
over 700 of the Aldermaston marchers last 
Sunday as they walked from Hyde Park to 
Trafalgar Square, where a Labour Party 
Rally was being held. 

Copies of a statement issued by the 
Direct Action Committee against Nuclear 
War and approved by the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 

The statement welcomed the Labour 
Party's first move of asking for a limited 
suspension of tests. 

But it asked the Labour movement 
to “give a lead to the world by unilater- 
ally renouncing the testing, manufactur- 
ing, storing and use of all nuclear 
weapons for all time.” 

The vicious circle of ever-increasing 
nuclear armaments could not be broken 
“without a more serious break with past 
policies than is recognised by the official 
leadership of the labour movement today. 
_.. The revelation that American H- 
bombers have already twice taken off for 
the Soviet Union makes this plea most 
urgent.” 

A six-point code of non-violent behaviour 
for demonstrations has been issued by the 
Direct Action Committee. 

Both of these leaflets are available at 
2s. 6d, 100 from the Committee at 3, Black- 
stock Road, London, N.4. 
Published by Peace News Ltd., 


N.4, and: Printed by 


jackstock Road, 
London, N4, _ 
133 Fonthill Road, N.4 


3 BI 
Fish & Cook Ltd 


ask for peace and you offer them a pact. 
But they themselves have the keys of peace, 
and if they say that there shall be no more 
war this sin against God and crime against 
humanity shall be forever impossible.” 

Sometimes it is suggested that the pledge 
is too negative. If that means that it is 
not enough for those who sign it to remain 
paper pacifists, Dick Sheppard would agree. 
Otherwise he would have been content to 
keep a collection of postcards and there 
would have been no PPU, 


H o 

But if it implies that the pledge makes 
too big a demand on others who, because 
they are prejudiced against pacifism or 
frightened by the consequences of it must 
be brought to it by stages, then surely Dick 
Sheppard would not have agreed. He re- 
sisted any temptation to make a popular 
appeal by asking people to go only as far 
as they could see. He did not cash in on 
the enthusiasm of the early thirties. 

Contrary to what is often alleged, the 
PPU had no connection with the Peace 
Ballot nor did Dick Sheppard play up to 
the popular demand for collective security 
and disarmament by agreement. 

His challenge to men even before atomic 
horrors was to deal with war and all its 
evil works in the only sane, realistic, 
Christian way possible, by renouncing it 
altogether in the act of personal uncon- 
ditional disarmament. 

Yes; he got to the heart of the matter 
because he appealed to the conscience of 
individuals, Pacts and agreements were not 
important. The essential thing was to ask 
from men the best and the most which they 
have it in them to give. 

“Dick was always right” was the ver- 
dict of Max Plowman, the first General 
Secretary of the PPU. If that remains true 
the PPU must say and do nothing to mini- 
mise his challenge or weaken the clarity of 
his call to conscience. He pleaded with his 
fellowmen to be content with nothing less 
than the total renunciation of war and all 
its evil works. He could do no other with- 
out denying the Truth and Love which 
made him the human parson, the hundred 
Per cent pacifist, and the founder of the 
PPU. Can the PPU do less to-day ? 


Aldermaston 
ye FROM PAGE SEVEN 


the globe, because every nation is really 
in this business if once this energy is 
used. 

“The tests have already turned the 
human race in to one big guinea pig. 
Nobody can forsee the result, except that 
the final result will be death.” 

Pastor Niemdller said: “ Weapons 
were once meant to destroy enemics. 
But these nuclear weapons will destroy 
both your friends and yourselyes, War 
threatens mankind with annihilation. We 
in our generation have the last chance 
of saving humanity. 

The nations who have nuclear weapons 
represent a fraction of the population of 
the’ world. We must ask ourselves: Has 
that fraction of the world the right to hold 
the power to destroy the world ? 

“We must change international law so 
that it is impossible for a minority to 
destroy the majority. 

“War has ceased to be war and has 
become mass murder. 

“But there is no more need of war to 
destroy the world; tests alone will do 
that. 

“We were outraged by Hitler using 
Prisoners as guinea pigs. Bot your 
children and grandchildren are being 
used as guinea pigs in the nuclear tests. 
“Can we regard a nation differently 

from an individual who harms or kills 
another individual ? ‘ Deterring the enemy’ 
only results in catastrophe.” 

Pastor Nieméller told his audience: 
“You have comrades and allies all over 
the world and in my country as well.” 


NEXT WEEK: 
Emrys Hughes, M P 
writes on Labour and 

the H-bomb 


SPIRITUAL 


die. . 


[PUBLIC ignorance about pacifism 

has led, in the past, to many 
strange accusations against it. Before 
the last war pacifists were alternately 
“ Fascists,” or “ appeasers ’; since the 
war they have been either Communists 
in disguise, or Communist sym- 
pathisers. 

Mr. Elvins, in his letter to the Daily 
Telegraph, may perhaps be excused for 
confusing the demand for unilateral nuclear 


Appeal to Russians 


[) FROM PAGE ONE 
to meet the Prime Minister and leaders of 
the Opposition, 

They will leave London on April 20 for 
a few days each in Paris, Bonn, Berlin and 
Helsinki en route to the USSR, where they 
will arrive on May 1. 

The group will take with them for 
public distribution in the Soviet Union 
leaflets printed in Russian and English, 
headed “An appeal to the Sovict 
Peoples.” 

The leaflet begins: 

“We Americans have come to the Soviet 
Union to talk with you about peace 
between our countries. We seek always to 
act in the spirit of truth and non-violence 
as did Tolstoy of your country, Thoreau of 
America, and Gandhi of India.” 

“In action and in words” members of 
their group have worked for peace between 
America and the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, have urged the US Government to 
unilaterally and unconditionally abandon 
nuclear weapons, were arrested for openly 
entering the Nevada nuclear weapons test- 
ing site as a protest, and had sent the pro- 
test ketch now headed for the US Pacific 
testing site. 

NOT A TRICK 

They welcomed the Soviet Government’s 
conditional suspension—not cessation—of 
nuclear weapon tests. 

“Our organisation has continuously and 
openly opposed the American Government's 
policy of producing and testing nuclear 
weapons. We are not aware that your 
peace organisations have urged your 
government to stop the production, stock- 


piling and testing of nuclear weapons, 
unilaterally and unconditionally,” they 
declare. 


“In the name of defence of American 
society,” however, the US Government in- 
sisted on its right to test and produce 
nuclear weapons as long as it did not have 
assurance all other nations, especially the 
Sovict Union, had stopped. Similarly, the 
Soviet Government insisted on its right “in 
the name of defence of Soviet society” to 
resume nuclear tests if Britain and the U.S. 
do not stop. 

It is a delusion that there is any security 
for anyone in these weapons, continues the 
statement. 

“The steps taken under the spell of 
this delusion have not broken the tragic 
circle of distrust. The whole business of 
bargaining between nations—‘We  wiil 
will give up something if you will give 
up something *—must now be aban- 
doned.” 

“Some government must now take un- 
conditional moral action and abandon 
nuclear war preparation once and for all. 
Such action could not be misunderstood. 
It could not be interpreted as a mere 
§ trick.’ 

“In the name of humanity we shall con- 
tinue in every possible way and at whatever 
cost to appeal to our government to stop 
the production and testing of nuclear 
weapons unilaterally and unconditionally. 

“In the name of humanity we hope 
you will also ask your Government to 
move a step further than it has done and 
declare that it will not produce or test 
nuclear weapons regardless of what other 
sations might do.” 


By Sybil Morrison 


The so-called “Christian” argument for unilateral nuclear disarm® 
ment, and indeed for all forms of pacifism, would seem to suggest that 
physical existence is the highest good, pain and death the greatest evil. . + 
It is further assumed that the evil of death is increased by the numbers who 
. this is simply not true. The evil of death is an intensely individu 
experience, an evil in which numbers are irrelevant. The emphasis of the 
New Testament is that spiritual death is the greater evil. 

—Letter from S. W. G. Elvins. 
This is not pacifism; it is survivalism.—Frank Allaun, M.P., April 4, 1958. 


SURVIVAL 


Daily Telegraph, April 5, 1958: 


disarmament with pacifism, since there a 
many pacifists supporting the campalbn. 
He also has some fairly good reasons 
supposing that some of those making | 
demand are concerned solely WI" ig 
vivalism. The desire to survive, ho 4 

is not a matter for condemnation; it 
perfectly natural desire, which 1 
human beings is instinctive and strone 
Of course people want to survives A 
theless, this in itself is not pacifism an¢ 
nothing whatever to do with it. Pae 
not only want to live like every 4, 


i 


normal person, they also want it bad 
recognised that everyone, every wher rife 
the same desire, and the same right 0 it 

Pacifism is not primarily concerned ald 
the fact that war means death; wat ™ 
far more than merely dying, far mot 
suffering mutilation and bereavement, 
of property and loss of freedom; it 
inflicting all this upon others. ; 

Mr. Elvins is wrong in repudiating I RE 
idea that the evil is increased PY is C) 
numbers that die; the evil of wat m, by 
literal fact, increased by the A be lary 
weapons of mass destruction, not jue | Said: 
cause of the numbers, but because weir ¥ 
total: callousness in regard to the 4 oft] A 
tion and torture of absolutely helpless, he ae 
innocent people,-including children; ict diff 
awful diseases and lingering-agony + BL. 
upon millions. spe f 

It\ is) an inescapable fact—that | Wh. 
weaponsare something wholly and» pa Was 
pletely different from anything th pat Yho a 
been invented and manufactured in !” is*! The 


for the purpose of conducting wats: ‘<0! 
very different crisis from any i ©. 
that Governments should be faced wi! 
dilemma that if they make war they , th 
inevitably destroy themselves as we 
enemy. 

* 


it 
Nevertheless, this dilemma is th? ‘7 
come of their basic reliance UPO". se 
method of war. From the blasting © of 
Moehne and Eder dams, when tems nd 
thousands of ordinary men, women 
children were swept away in the a 
flood waters without the slightest chane df 
survival, to the “ obliteration bombiM® iy 
congested cities, was but a short st¢P 
atom bomb. hig 
When that experiment with huma? — 19 
was deliberately undertaken there ™ ould 
special fear that Western people ast! 
ever be threatened with the same 4" jy 
No one then gave any call for ato™ 
armament. ae? 
The actual consequences to the Peal iu 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki are well * wil 
now, and the Western world, faced f 
lingering and tortured death, disease 
mutilations ten times more horrible, 
ally cry out to be allowed to live. . 
But Mr. Elvins is wrong in believin® 69 
this is the primary objection which P¥y 91 


have to war; it is not an objection t? oa 

but an objection to murder. re is! the 
agree with him that spiritual deat”. cil Pop cat 
worse evil than bodily death, and © ii) Cy. 
be no doubt that those who P! «ij ne a 
button to release these monstrous mi Pe Ohe 
or even those who support the poli) {y "eign 
empowers them to do so, must th And 
suffer that worser evil—spiritual ©, p* "Ot be 


3 


Death is not in itself evil, for # 
of life; but to kill is evil, and ™ rpis 
renounce war repudiate that evil. 
not survivalism, but pacifism. 


t 
Cape Canaveral prot? yi 
GEVERAL US, pacifists left Poe 
and New York last Saturday noe 
Canaveral, the missile testing 
Florida. 


structed and tested. 


